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THE LAST FIGHT OF THE 1 REVENGE.* 

* ( From Fronde's ‘ England's Fo^oltcn Worthies.’) 

PAR? I. 

the time all England and all the world rang with 
st&ry. 'It struck a deeper terror, though it was Jmt 
the action of a single ship, into the hearts of the Spanish 
people ; it dealt a more deadly blow upon their fame and 
moral strength than the destruction of the Armada stsclf; 
and, in ttfe direct results which arose from it, it was 
scarcely less disastrous to them. •• 

, In August 1^1, Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
English line-olflmttle ships, six victuallers, and two or 
three pinnace# was lying at anchor^ under the Island of 
Fknjpz. Light in ballast and short of water, with half 
his men disabled by^slckncss, Howard was unable to 
pursug the aggressive purpose on which ho had been 
sent Out. Several of the ships’ crews wejje on shore ; 
the ships themselves * all pestered and rummaging,’ toth 
everything out of order. In* this condition thay were 
surprised by a Spanish, fleet consisting of fifty-three 
• mei^-of-war. iflevcn out of tlfe twelve English ships 
obeyed the sigil^f of the admiral, to cut or weigh their 
anchors aud^escape as they might. The twelfth, th#s 
‘ Revenge/ was unable for t&e 'moment to follow. Of 
iter cfew of 190 men, ninety Were sick on shore, and, 
from the position of the ship, there was som? delay and 
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difficulty Jn getting thciA 911 board. The, ‘ Bcveng^' was 
commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a emu 
.well known in the Spanish seas’ and tfe terror of the 
Spanish sailors ; so fierce he was said to l>c, that mythic 
stories passed from lip to lip about him, and, like Bari * 
Talbot or Cieur de LiSn, the nurses at the Azorfcs fright** 
enod children with tfrb souiyl of his nftme. # 

To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentle- 
man, who had never turned his back upon an encm^, 
ariQ was remarkable in that remarkable time for Ms 
•constancy and. daring. In this surprise at Florez he 
was in no haste* to fly. He first saw all* his sick on 
board, and stowed away on the ballast ; and^then, with 
no more thud 100 men left him to fight and work the 
ship, h<?*deliberalely weighed, uncertain, as it seemed at 
first, what he intended to do. The Spanish fleet w<fre 
by this time on his weather bow, and he was. persuaded 
(wo here tijie his oousin Raleigh’s 1 beautiful narrative, 
and follow it in Raleigh’s .wqrds) ‘to cut his xflaii*- 
sail tyid cast about, and trust 4 o the sailing of the 
ship : ’ — * ( 

‘ But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that .he w$uld rather choose to die than 
to dishonour himself, his country, and her ’Majesty’s 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass through 
their two squadrons in spite of them, »n^l enforce ftio^e * 
of Seville to give him way : which he •performed upon 
(livers of the foremost, who, as the mariners teftn it, 
sprang their luff aud fejl under the lee of the “ Revenge.*’ 
But the other course had been the betters, and. might 
1 italeigh’a The Last Fight 0/ the • Revenge,* 1581 . 
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riglyt well hav*; been answer^!* in m> grunt |n impossi- 
bility of prevailing : notwithstanding, out of the great- 
ness of his mifid, he could not be persuaded.’ . 

The wimj lighf ; the ‘ San Philip,’ ‘ a huge 
Klgh-carged ship ’ of 1,500 tons, came up to windward 
* # of him,* and taking the wind out »f his sails, ran aboard _ 
lmm 

1 After the “ Revenge ” was entangled with the “ San 
t’liili]!,” four others boarded her, two on her larboard 
«d*d two on her starboard. The light thus beginning at 
three o’clock in the afternoon continued, very terrible all 
that evening. Put the great “ Sah Philip ’’ having 
received ^he lower tier of the “ fievenge ” shifted lierself 
with all diligence from her sideH, utterly misliking her 
first entertainment. The Spanish ships were Ifllod with 
Soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in some 50Q, 
in others.800. In ours there were none at all, besides the 
mariners, but the servants of the oommander and some 
Jcvl voluntary gentlemep only. After many interchanged 
volleys of great qj.'dn'ance and smart shot, the Spaniards 
deliberated to ehter the “ltevenge,” and made divers 
attempts, hoping to force her by the multitude of their 
armed soldiers and musketeors ; but *were still repulsed 
again anti again, and at all times beaten back iifto their 
owh*ship or into the seal In the beginning of the tight 
th# “ George ^Npble,” of London, having received some 
shot through her by the Armadas, fell under the letf of 
the Revenge,” and asked {Jir ^Richard what he worfd 
•command him ; ’but being one of the victuallers? and of 
wnnalj^foreoSir Richard bade him save himself and leave 
him to his fortune.’ •* 
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This lqtst was a little <touch of gallantry, which we 
should be glad to remember with the honour due to the 
brave English sailor who commanded 1 ' the ‘ George 
Noble ; ’ but his name has passed away, and hid' action 
is an in manor in in, on which time has effaced the writing.. 


And the Biin went clown, antUthe stars came out far ovci the summer sea, 
lhit ne\er a moment ceased tlu fight of the one and the hfty-thre#. 

Ship after ship, the whole night lon^, their high built galleons eaifie, 
Slyp after ship, the whole nitfht long, with hei battle t bunder and tlaim®; 
Shin after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and'^e^ 
shame. 

For bomo weie sunk and many were shattei’d, and so could fight us no 
more 1 t 

God of <ia(Ues, was ever a buttle like this in tho world be foie ? 

, ^I’jNMSOV. 


All fftat August night tho light continued, the stars 
rolling over in their sad majesty, but unseen through t lie 
sulphurous clouds which hung over the scent*. .Ship after 
ship of the # Spaniards came on upon the ‘ Ifevcnge , 9 ‘ so 
that never less than two mighty galleons were at horrid* 
and aboard her,* washing up like wave$ upon a rock, and 
falling foiled and shattered back amidsV tlu* roar of tin* 
artillery. Before morning fifteen several Armadas had 
assailed her, and all in vain ; some had been sunk at her 
side ; tfnd the* rest, ‘ so ill approving of their bntertain- 
ment, that at break.of day they were far«more willifi& to 
hearken to a composition, than hastily to make rfcore 
assaults or entries/ * But as the day increased,’ says 
ltaleigh, ‘ so our men decreased ; and as the light 4 grew 
more ahd more, by so much the more grew our discoin* 
fort, for none appeared in sight but enemies, sa\e one 
small sbii> % called the “ Pilgrim / 9 commanded by Jacob 
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• • 

Whiddon, who* hovered all night to see tlfe tficcess, but 

in the morning.' bearing with the “ llevenge,” was hunted 

like a hare amlng many ravenous hounds— hut escaped* 
*• 

agjgres'-sive : making the first ord-nanoe: big^uns. 

attack. pin -na-ces ; small vessels with 

^Flo'-rez : tn the Azores. # nai« and sails, 

gal -lant-ry : bravery. # ra'-ven-oug : very . 

gal'-le-on: a large ’ Spanish ship 9 vic'-tff-al-lers : ships that carry 
witn high stem and stern. • provisions. 

WORD-BUILlftNO. 

1. (live the Latin Prefixes with Prefix in meaning into % mid it 4 
their meanings in the words : • meaning not . # 

ayyres&icc, wnsttnu'ii, inter- 3 . Wlmtls the Latin Prefix in 

ciumijaly ciwi/uisilioUt decreased, the ft 01 d collect t (liveelh* other 
discomfort. • forms of this prolix with ex- 

‘2. (ii\e three examples of the umples. 


THE LAST FIGHT OF THE ‘REVENGE.’ 

PART II. 

Alii" the powder in th<* ‘ Revenge 7 # was now spent, all 
her pikes were broken, 40 out of her 100 men, killed, 
and ^ great numfier of tlie rest wounded. Sir ltiqhard, 
though badly hurt early in the? battle, nevef forsook # the 
dock till an hour lieforo midnight, Snd was then sliot 
tlirougli tlie body while his wounds were being dressed, 
and* again in tlKi head. *His siygeon was killed while 
attending on hjrm; the masts were lying over the side, 
tlie rigging cut Or broken, the upper works all Hhot # in 
piecej, and tae ship herself, unable to move, was settling 
slowly in the sea ; the vast flpot of Spaniard? lying 
pound* ber.ifi a ring, like dogs round a dying lion, and 
wary of appioaching him in hi* last agony. * 
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Sir Ridharcl, seeing thfLt it was past* hope, having 
fought for fifteen hours, and * having by estimation eight ( 
hundred shot of great artillery through’ him,’ ‘ com- 
manded the master gunner, whom he kileW to be a most 
resolute man, to split and sink the ship, that thereby , 
r nothing might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards,* 
seeing in so many hovrs they wore not able to «take 
her, having had above fifteen hours’ time, above* ton 
thfiysand men, and fifty -three mon-of-war to .perform, if 
withal, and persuaded the company, or as many as 
could induce, to 'yield themselves unto God, and to the 
mercy,o£none else ; but.as they had, like valiAnt, resolute 
men, repulsed, so many enemies, they should not now 
shorten tye honour of their nation by prolonging their 
own lives for a few hours or a few days. 

* The gunners and a few others consented. But this 
was more than could be expected of ordinary seamen. 
They had dared do 511 which did become mefi, and they 
were not more than pien. Tfto Spanish ships had gonC 
down, ubove 1,500 of their crews were killed, and the 
Spanish admiral could not induce any one of the rest of 
his fleet to lioard the * Revenge ’ again, * doubting lest 
Bir Richard would have Blown u]5 himself and them, 
knowing his dangerous disposition.* Sir Richard tying 
disabled below, the* captain, ‘finding the Spaniards as 
ready to entertain a composition as they could be to ofeei; 
it,’ gained over the majority of the surviving company ; 
and tlie^remainder then drawing back (ronS* the master 
gunner, they all, without further consulting their dyingf 
commander, surrendered on honourable tertns. If un-» 
equal to the English in ‘action, the Spaniards were at 
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least ob courteoifs in victory. !t is due to«thefo to say 
tjiat* the conditighs were faithfully observed ; and ‘ the 
pliip being marvellous unsayourie,’ Alonzo de Bagon, the ' 
Spanish admiral, sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on 
Liard his own vessel. 

" ,iL £ 

• Sir Richard, whoso life was fast ebbing away, replied 
lliat ‘ be might do with his body. what lie list, for that 
he estdemed it not ; ’ and as he was carried out of the 
"slnpjio swooned, and reviving again, desired the con}* 
pat$ to pray for him. 

The admiral used him with all humanity, ‘commend- 
ing his valouf and worthiness, being unto them 41 fare 
spectacle, artd a resolution seldom approved.’ .The officers 
of the fiaet, too, John Higgins tells us, crowded rgpud to 
look at him; and a new fight had almost broken out 
between the Biscayans and tho ‘ Portugals,’ each claim- 
ing the honftur of having boarded the ‘ Revenge.’ * 

‘ In a few Hburs Sir Richard, feeling his end approach- 
ing, allowed not any sign of. faintness, but spake these 
words in Spanish, ijfld said, “ Here die T, Richard Gren- 
ville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended 
my life as a true soldier ought to do that hath bought for 
his country^ queen, religion, and, honour.. Whereby my 
soul mpst joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall 
qlways leave behind it an everlasting fame of a valiant 
aiyl true soldier thaft hath done his *duty as he was bound , 
to do.” # When he had finished these or other such like^ 
words, pe gave*up the ghost with’great and stout courage, 
g,ifd no man could perceive any sign of heaviness in him.’ 1 

• 9 0 * 

1 From The Bjg lit and Cyclone at the Azores, by Jan ifriygen van 
Linschoien, 1598. A 
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Such(wa§ the fight at<FIorez, in that' August o£ 1591 
without its equal in such' of thq annals of mankind as 
the thing which we call history has preserved to us. Nor # 
did the matter end without a sequel awfu 1 as itself. Bca 
battles have been often followed by storms, and without* 
a miracle ; but with ft miracle, tfe the Spaniards and the 
English alike believed,, or without one, * there ensued on 
this action a tempest so terrible as was never sfcn or 
heard the like before.’ < „ 

* A fleet of merchantmen joined the Armada imftfii- 
"diafely after the battle, forming in all 140 sail; and of 
these 140, only thirty-two over saw Spanish harbour. 
The rest foundered, or were lost on the Arores. The 
men-of-war had been so shattered by shot as to be 
unable to carry sail ; and the * Revenge ’ herself, dis- 
. daining to survive her commander, or as if to complete 
his own last baffled purpose, like Samson, buried herself 
and her 200 prize crew under the rocks of 3t. Michael’s. 

Ar-ma'-da: a fleet of warship*. ^handles and ships, iron head*, 

eom-poefli'-tion : an agreement to to thiurt with. 

makepeace. Samion: K*e Judges, c. 1G, v. 25 

dis-dain'-ing: scorning. to 30. 

ma-jor'-i-ty : the gi eater number. St. Michael's : an island of the 
manor gunner: the officer in Azores. 

charge of the cannon. < sur-ren'-der-ed : gave in. 

pikes : Weapons with long wooden wa'-ry : cautious, cafeful. 

W,QBD-BUflJ>ING. 

• . Pick oat the Freflxei and re, make English words and el 

give their meanings in the words : — plain their meanings. 
indniqht , unable , induce, pi qloitj- 3. Make as moiy words 9 as you 

inq, disabled, suivive, complete . ran by putting Prefix ea before the 

2. With the root poi'to- 1 cprry, word form, and the meaning* ( 
and the Prefixes ex, im , bans, sup , of the words bo farmed. _ „ 
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3. AFTER TQE STORgL f 

(fj'ora 1 Lalla Rookb,' by T. Moore.) 

TnomaB Moore (*1780 1852) was born in Dublin. His bout-known, 
poems are ‘ Lalla Bookh ’ and ‘ Irish Melodio* ’ ; tlio latter are full of 
true feeli'dg, and »re .tile most popular of his writings. His style is 
light and gracoful, and abounds in polished satire. 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when # stornts are gone ; 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 

Melt’ off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — „ 

Freslj as if Hay again were born, 

Ag^in upon the lap of Mom ! — 

When the light blossoms, rudely torn 

*And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, io 

Hang floating in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

In gratitude for this sw’eet calm ; — 

And every drop the thunder-sliow’rs 
Have left upon the tfrass and’flow’rs is 

Sparkles, ffs ’twere that lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is born of them ! 

When, ’stead of one unchanging breeze, 

Tllbre blow a thousand gentle airs) 

And each a difFrent perfume hears, — 20 

As if the liveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To waAch and wait on thegi alone, 

And waft no other breath, than theirs ! 

lightning-gen), ; *a precious stone storms, 
of the Indiau which was sup- tran-quil'-li-ty : a c*hn state. 
p^ a to fall ^uring thunder- wanting: decreasing. 

B 
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4. A SHOAL* OF HERRINGS. 

r <• 

Hugli Miller, the geologist, was born in Cromarty, in 1802. While 
working as a mason he studied the various rocks and stones that passed f 
through his hands, and in time became thoroughly {Acquainted with the 
geology of his native country. His best-known works are 4 The Old lied e 
Sandstone 1 and 1 My Schools and Schoolmasters.' 

Ah thh night gradually darkened, t'lie sky assuyicd a 
dead and leaden hue ; the sea, roughened by the vising 
breeze, refleeted its peeper hues -with an intensity 
approaching to black, and scented a dark uneven pjM>- 
‘ meftt that absorbed every ray of the remaining light. 
A calm silvery patch*, some liftcen or twenty yards in 
extent, came moving slowly through the black. 

It seemed merely a patch of water coated wjtli oil ; 
but, obedient to some other moving power than that of 
.either tide or wind, it sailed aslant our line of buoyp,' - a 
stonercast from our bows, lengthened itself aleng the line 
to thrice its formcr*extent — paused as if for* a moment — 
and then three of the buoys, after erecting thcmSclves 
on their narrower base, with a sudden jerk, slowly sank. 

‘ One —two — three buoys ! ’ exclaimed" one of the , fisher- 
man, reckoning them as they disappeared ; 4 there are ten 
barrels for us secure.’ 

A few moments were suffered to elapse, ancl then, un- 
fixing the hawser from the etepi and bringing it aft^to the 
stern, we commenced 'hauling. The netsj approached the’ 
ghnwale. The first three appeared, from the phosphoric 
tight of the water, as4f bursting into flames of a pale- 
green %oIour. Here an$ there a herring glittered through 
the waves, while it was yet several fathoms awajt The 
pale-green' seemed as if mingled with breriten sheets of 
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snow that) 1 , flickering amid the mass of light, appeared, 
with every tug given by tli<5 fishermen, t6 t shift, dissipate, 
'and again form. There streamed from it into the sur- 
rounding gloom myriads of green rays, an instant seen 
and then lost, the retreating fish that had avoided the ( , 
meshes, but had lingered until* disturbed beside their 
entangled companions. r ' $ 

The net contained a considerable body of herrings. 
Am we raised them over the gunwale, tlu-y felt warm, to 
the hand, for in the middle of a large shoal even the 
temperature of the water is raised-— a fact well known to 
every herring-fisherman ; and in shaking them out of 
the meshes the ear became sensible of a shrill, chirping 
sound, dike that of a mouse, but much faintor, a ceaseless 
cheep, cheep, cheep, occasioned apparently — for no true 
•fish is furnished with organs of sound — by a sudden 
escajfe from the air bladder. , " 

The shoal, a sitfall one, had spread only over three 
of the nets, the three whose buoys had so suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and most of the others ll^d but their mere 
sprinkling of fish, some dozen or two in a net ; hut so 
thickly had they lain in the fortunate three, that the 
entire, haul consisted of lather more than twelve barrels. 

We started up about midnight, and saw an oppn sea 
as before, but the Scene had eonsiderably changed since, 
we had lain down. The breeze had died into a calm.: 

v C C 

the heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowiiy? with 
stars ; and the sea, from 0 the smoothness 6f the surface, 
appeared a second sky, <as bright, as starry as the •other; . 
with this difference, however, that all its sta^s seemed to 
lie comets, for the slightly tremulous motion of the sur- 
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face elongated the reflected images, and gaje t» each its 
tail* 

• ■ — 

# In about an hour after sunrise, what seemed more, 
fitful aifis began to play on the surface, imparting to it, 
*yi irregular patches, a tint of gray. First one patch 
would foftn, then a seedhd beside 4t, then a third, and 
then jbr miles around, the* surface, else so silvery, 
would* seem frosted over with gray; the apparent breeze 
ajtyjpared as .if propagating itself .from one central point, 
lit a few seconds after, all would be calm as at lirst, arid 
then from some other centre the patches of gray wduld * 
again form and widen, till the whojic firth seemed covered 
with them* A peculiar poppling noise, as if a thunder- 
shower .was beating the surface with its multitudinous 
drops, rose around our boat ; tho water seemed sprinkled 
will} an infinity of points of silver, that for an instant, 
glittered i» tlio.sun, and then resigning their plaoes to 
other quick-glancing points, that in turn were succeeded 
by y£t others. 

The herrings by millions and thousands of millions 
were at play arouTid us, leaping a few inches in the air, 
and then falling and disappearing to rise andjeap agfyn. 
Shoal rose beyond shoal till, the whole bank seemed 
beaten info foam, and the low poppling sounds were 
multiplied into a roar, like.that of the wind through some 
tall ^ood that ipight be heard in tSie calm for miles. 

And again th6 shoals extending around us seemed to* 
cover for hundred^ of square mtlea the vast Moray Firth* 
% Uat thpugh they played beside opr buoys by thotftands, 
not a herring swam so low as the upper baulk of our 
drift. One cff_the fishermen, taking up a sfone, flung 
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it right over ®our second 4 buoy into the" middle of the 
shoal, and the fish disappeared „ from \ihe surface •for 
iBeveral fathoms around. * 

‘Ah, there they go/ he exclaimed, ‘•if they go but 
low enough ! Four years ago I started thirty barrel^ ol 0 
fish into my drift just by throwing a stone at them/ 
I know not what effect .the Stone might have had op this 
occasion; but on hauling our nets for the third and last 
tijne, we found we had captured about eight barrels 
, of fish ; and then hoisting sail — for a light breeze frtrth 
the east had Sprung up — we made for the shore with a 
cargo of’ twenty barrels. 1 


ab-sorb'-ed : taken up by. 
ap-par'-ent-ly : seemingly, 
dis'-si-pate : disperse ; spread out. 
e'-lon-ga-ting : lengthening; draw- 
ing out. 

gun'-wale (gun'-le) : the upper rim 


of a vessel’s side. * 
haw'-ser: a strong rope, 
in-ten'-si-ty : depth, 
pro'-pa-ga-ting : spreading abroad, 
re-sign'-ing : giving up. 
j trem'-u-lous : shaking. 


WOBD-BTJILDING. 

1. Give the meanings of the j* for, forth , from, of, in, out , away 
Prefixed used in the words : ah- j from. *• 

sorbed * apparently , dissipate , don- ; 3. Giye Examples with meanings 
gating, propagating, resigning. of the use of : e:r, sine, ti'tins, pel, 

2. What Latin Prefixes mean ! post, ante, circum, cis. 


5. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

(From * Health and Education ,* by the Rev. Charles Kingsley J - 

, J ° C 

* The Bev. Charles Kingsley was born at Holne Vicarage, on tlie 
l orders of Dartmoor, Devon, June 12, 1819. After leaving Cambridge 
he studied for a time for the4aw, but gave it up $nd entered the Church. 
He beedme curate at Evorsley, a small village in Hampshire ; aifd, up$n 
the living becoming vacant, he was presented to it. One of Kingsley's < 
first books was ‘ Alton Locke,’ in which he tried to arquse sympathy 
for the wrefthed working tailors of London. From endeavours to 
better the position of working men, and from his sympathy with the 
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Chartist movement, ho was often called the 1 Chartist Parson.* He died 
in 187*. His best-known works are ‘ ^lton Locke,' * Wjast : a Problem,’ 

• Westward Ho ! ’ * Gfancus \ft, the Wonders of the Chore,’ The ‘ Water 
babies,’ and a poem, 1 The faint’s Tragedy.’ 

* THE TWO BREATHS. 

"'I call this lesson ' TJie Two Breaths,’ not merely ‘The 
Breath,’ and for tills reason : ^svery*tiine you breathe, you 
breatlie two different breaths ; you take in one, you give 
Ofct another. The composition of those two breaths «is 
(liferent. Their effects are different. The breath whfch 
has been breathed out must not be breathed in agairt. * 

That thu breath breathed out is vjry different from 
the breath breathed in may be shown in many ways. 
For instance, if a child be allowed to get ihto the habit 
of sleeping with its head under the bed-cloftfes, and 
tHereby breathing its own breath over and over again, a 
that child.will surely grow pale, weak, and ill. Medical 
men have eases on record of serious disease appearing in 
children previously healthy, which could only be accounted 
for from this habit, and which ceased when the, habit 
stopped. 

Take a second instance, which is only too common. 
If you are in a crowded room, with plenty of fires and 
lights, wifh doors and* windows all shut tight, liotf often 
you ffeel faint — go faint that you may require smelling- 
* salt* or some othqp stimulant ! The cause of your faint- 
ness is that you* and your friends, and the fire and tilts 
candHs, have been all breathing one another's breatlfs 
•ver *and over again, till the air has become Unfit to 
’ ftuppojt life. * 

fbu Si’S* doing your best to enact over* again the 
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Highland tragedy, when, at a Christmas meeting, thirty- 
six persons danced all night in a ^ small -room with a low 
ceiling, keeping the doors and windows shut. The atmo-' 
sphere of the room was noxiouB beyond ..description ; and 
the effect was that seven of the party were soon after ' 
seized with typhus fever, of which two died. * 

You are inflicting On yourselves the torments of the 
poor dog who is kept at the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, 
to- be stupefied, for the amusement of visitors, by tltte 
carbonic acid gas of the grotto, and brought to life again 
‘by being dragged into the fresh air. 

Nay, you are inflicting upon yourselves the torments 
of the famous Black Hole of Calcutta ; and if /here were 
no chimney in the room by which some fresh air could 
enter, tfie candles would soon burn blue, as they do, you 
know', when — according to the story-books — ghosts ap- 
pear your brains would become disturbed ; and you 
yourselves would ru« the risk of becoming ghosts, and 
the candles of actually going out. ' 

Of, this last fact there is no doubt ; for if you put a 
lighted candle into a close box, and, Vhile you tgke in 
breath from the outer air, send out breath through a tube 
, into the box, however gently, you will in a short time 
put the candle out. 

Now, what is tke difference between.the breatK you 
take in and the breath '"you give out ? c Tl\e breath which * 
you take in is, or ought to be, pure air, composed, on 
th$ whole, of oxygen aiyl nitrogen, with a minute portion 
of carbonic acid gas. o r . . * # 

That this is a fact, you can prove for yogrse.il/ by a 
simple experiment. Get a little lime-water 0 S,t the drug- 
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gist's, and breathe into it through a glass £ube : your 
breath will at ence make the lime-water milky. The 
‘carbonic acid gas of your breath has laid hold of the lime, 
and made it vjsiljlc as white carbonate of lime— in plain 
Ehglish, as common chalk. 

, Now? I do not wish*you to load your memories with 
scientific terms ; Rut I beseech yotl to remember at least 
these two — oxygen gas and carbonic acid gas ; and to 
remember that as surely as oxygen feeds the fire of life, 
aoasurcly does carbonic acid put it out. * 

I say ‘ the fire of life.’ Why does our Jbreath profluce* 
a similar effect upon animal life §nd the lighted candle ? 
Every on% of us iB, as it were, a living fire. Were we 
not, how could we be always warmer than the air outside 
us ? There is a process going on perpetually m each of 
uh, similar to that by which coal is burnt in the fire, oil 
in a lamp, and wax in a candle. To keep each of. these 
fires alight, oxygen is needed ; and the products of com- 
bustion, as they are called, are more or less the same in 
each case — carbonic acid* gas and steam. 

T^ese facts justify the expression I just made use of : 
that the fire and the candles in the crowded room were 
breathing the same breath a$ you wdre. It is but too 
true. An average fife requires, to keep it burning, as 
rnucl! oxygen as several human beings do ; each candle 
or 4amp must, have its share of oxygen likewise, and 
lhat a very considerable one ; and an average gas-burner 
consumes as*much oxygen as «e?eral candles. All aliffe 
fkre leaking carbonic acid gas. 

'• Aqd npwj.what becomes of this breath which passes 
from your Bps ? Is it merely harmful ? mefely waste ? 
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No ! The ^artyomc acid gas which passes*from you* lips 
at every breath is a precious boon JLo thousands of things 
which we daily need. Indeed v there is a sort of hint at 
physical truth in the old fairy tale of the g»rl frorii whose 
lips, as she spoke, fell pearls and diamonds. * f 

For, though you mast not bredthe your breath again, 
you may enjoy its fragrance and its colour in the lily and 
the rose. When you walk in a sunlit garden, every Word 
you speak, every breath you breathe, is feeding the pla^tt. 
anS flowers around. The delicate surface of the grtlcfi 
leaves absorbs the carbonic acid gas, and parts it into its 
elements, retaining the carbon to make woody fibre, and 
courteously returning you the oxygen to mingte with the 
fresh air, anct be inhaled by your lungs once more. 

Thus you feed the plants and the plants feed you, 
While the great life-giving sun feeds both : and the gera- 
nium standing in the sick child's window not merely 
rejoices the eye and® mind by its beauty and freshness, 
hut honestly repays the trouble spent on it ; absorbing 
the breath which the child needfc not,* and giving to him 
the breath which he needs. v 


Black Hole of Calcutta : a dungeon 
in Fort William, Calcutta, eight-, 
een feut square, having tWb 
barred windows. Here, J une 20, 
1756, one hundred undo forty-six 
British prisoners were shut up 
by their Hindu captors for the 
•n^ght. Only twenty-three sur- 
vived till morning. 
bAra; gift; benefit. t J 

mm-po-sirtion: that which is 
formed by putting together, t 


com-bus'-tion : the act of burnings 
court'-e-ous-ly : politely. 
ex-per'<l-n)ent: an acCdone tojest 
or prove. 

Grotto del Cans ( ka-nd ) is Italian 

for dog's cave . 

nox'-ious i hurtful ; harmful. q , 
por-pot^u^al-lf : constantly ; con- 
tinually. 

stta^4aut: thatPwhieh excites, 
trag'-e-dy: a fatal and mdhxnfub 
event. 
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6. THE J^QUAB. 

•The . jaguar is found in all thg tropical parts (If North 
•and America. While it bears a considerable like- 
ness tq the^tiger, both in shape and habits, tfie markings 
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of its skin iare^quitc different. Instead of being striped 
like the tiger, the skin of the jaguar is beautifully spotted. 

. Each spot resembles a roseate, and consists of a black 
ring with a single dark coloured spot* i« tho middle. 
Jaguars are not always of the same colour ; some luu<> , 
skins of an orange cokiur, and these are the most beau- 
tiful. Others are lighter coloured ; and a few have .been 
seen that are very nearly white. There is a * black jagfiar,’ 
which is thought to be of a different species. It is larger 
ant\ fiercer than the other kinds, and is found only^il 
South America# This animal is more dreaded by the 
inhabitants than the other kinds, and is said always to 
attach man wherever it may encounter him. * 

Its roar produces terror and confusion amongst all 
tho other v beasts, and causes them to flee in every direc- 
tion. It is never heard by the natives without a feeling 
of fear — and no wonder; for a year <|oea “not pass 
without a number of ‘these people falling -vittims to its 
ferocity. , 

It is difficult for one living in a country where such 
fierce animals are unknown, to believe ihat they have an 
influence ov$r man to such an extent as to prevent him 
settling in a particular placp ; yet such is the fact. In 
many parts of South America, not only plantations^ but 
whole villages have ‘been abandoned solely from fear of 
the jaguars. 

* •There are men, however, who can defil single-handed 
whh the jaguar, and who do not fear tq attack the l^ruto 
in its oftn haunts. They do not trust to fire-arms, but 0 
to sharp spears. 

On theft left arm they carry a strong shield. This 
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shield is held* forward, and. is usually ^ehicd by the 
jaguar. Whilqnt is hpsied with this, the hunter thrusts 
at the animal with the spear, and generally with deadly 
effect. . * 

t * A traveller in South America relates the following 
incident as having com°e under hiePobservation : — 
i ‘^Desiring to witness a jaguar* hunt, I employed two 
well-known Indian hunters, and set out for the forest. 
The names of these hunters were, Nino and Guapo. Both 
»f°them had long been accustomed to hunt the jaguar, 
and I felt perfectly safe in their company*. 

‘ Guapo*was a man of wonderful, musculaj jiower, 
and had the reputation of having at one time killed a 
black jaguar with only a stout club. 

* Some hours after we had entered the forest, the 
qqjck eye of Guapo discovered the trail of a large jaguar* 
which he assured me was recently made. * 

‘ Stopping for a moment, both Guapo and Nifio 
toolfed carefully about in every direction, and listened 
attentively, in order that they might see or hear the 
animal if he were near. Then motioning me to follow 
at a little distance behind them, they stepped off quietly 
in the direction of the trail*, Guapo being about thirty 
feet in advance of Niuo. 

*We went forward in this manner several hundred 
^aftls, not a word being spokerf, and the keen eyes of 
the hunters constantly on the alert. * ‘ 

' Guapo* in the meantime, *vho became more aftd 
# moret excited as he approached tfre place where he thought 
•the afyiijal must be, had increased the distance between 
himself anS* Nifio considerably. Suddenly a terrific roar, 
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and at Ihmsamc time a cry of pain and a shout, warned 
us that Guapo had met tho jagua$. f 
. ‘ Nifio bounded forward, and I followed as quickly as 

I could. A fearful sight met our eyes U Tho ’’jaguar, 
which had been hiding in the brandies of a large tro<>, # 
had sprung down upon Guapo, afid fastened its* terribly 
teeth in his thigh. * 

* With a shout filled with fury and determination, 
Nino at once sprang forward, and savagely attacked tlfe 
beiist with his spear. This caused the jaguar to let*{?> 
*its lfold of Guapo, who, made furious from the pain of 
the wound the anjinal Jjad given him, turned, and with 
his spear attacked it with a mad ferocity as .savage as 
that of the h!*ast itself. t 

‘ In a moment all was over, and the jaguar lay dead 
at our feet. 1 dressed Guapo’s wound as best I could, 
while .Nino took the skin from tho body of the animal, 
which proved to be nearly eight feet long. * 

‘ We returned very slowly to the village with* the 
wounded man and our prize. 'In a .few weeks Guapo 
had entirely recovered from his wounds, and was ready 
for another. hunt.’ 

a-ban'-don : leave ; desert ; foroa^er ob-ser-va'-tion ; notice ; attention, 
ac-cua'-thm-ed : trained or used to. plan-td'-tions : land * planted or 
al-ert' : on one's guard ; on the brought under cultivation 
watch. • re'-cent-ly : not long since ; lately, 

de-ter-mi-na'-tion *. purpose ;,deci- re-pu-ta'-tion ; honour fam% 

^ uion. ro-sette' : Voirfe thing that iookii 

en-^ount'-er ; to meet face to face. like a little? rose. 

tffe.ro '-ci-ty : fierceness; cruelty; ape'-cies: sort; kjnd. * 

* • fury. * * trail i track or marks of footsteps* 

haunt : «u place to which one trop'-ic-al parts : where the sun it 
frequently veBorts ; a den. f directly over hqad at so&e part, 

in'-ci-deut: that which happens. of the year ; the hq^est ^arts of 

mm'-ou-lar pw'-tr t strength. the earth. «* 
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OBAMKAB BOTES 

>. Learn : — A Stfnple sc? fence 
contain 8 only one finite verb, as : - - 
London, yt on the Thames. • 

2. When two os n¥)i*e indepen- 
dent sentences are joined by a con- 
junction the whole sentence is then 
called Cotfipoundt as : —London is 
on the Thames and Vasia is on the 
Scinc^ 


AND EXERCISfS. 

• 3. Analyse the following com- 
pound sentences 

(1) The olden times have passed 

away, 

And weary are tho new. 

(2) The monarch saw, and shook, 

Snd bade no more rejoice; 
AU bloodless waxed his look, 

' And tremulous his voice. 


A CHASE IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL.* 

(From 1 The Pilots by Janies Fcnimore Cooper.) • 

JameB Fenii^ore Cooper, an American novelist, was bom in 1789. A 
passion for the sea and a love of adventurC led him to enter tUc wavy in 
IROo as a Midshipman, and he remained in it for six years. Within 
fifteen years he produced * The Spy,' 1 The Pioneers,' %The Pilot,' and 
.‘The Last of the Mohicans,' thus proving his claim to xhonlyu'actcr of 
an original and powerful novelist. He wrote a large ntfnber of other 
works and died in 1851. * 

3 * 

The ship which tlie American frigate hart now to oppose 
was a vessel of near her own size* and equipage ; and 
wheh Griffith looked at her again, lie perceived that she 
had made her paeparations to assert her equality in 
manful fight. * 

Her Bails had been gradually reduced tp the usual 
quantity, and, by certain moyements* on her decks, the 
lieutenant and his constant attendant, the Pilot, well 
understood that she only wanted to lessen the distance 
a few hundred jaads to begin the»action. 

‘ Now spread®everything,’ whispered the stranger. * * 

Griffith Applied the trumpet to his mouth, arfd, 
Shouted, in a voice that was carried even to his fenem/, 
.Let .fall— oht with your booms— sheet home — hoist 
away ofev&y thing ! ’ ** 
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The W^pirong cry was answered by a Universal bustle. 
Fifty men flew out on the dizzy heights /of the different 
'spars, while broad sheets of,, canvas rose as suddenly 
along the masts, as if some mighty bird were spreading 
its wings. Th« Englishman instantly perceived his, 
mistake, and he answered the artifice by a roar" of artil- 
lery. Griffith watched, the 'effects of the broadside with 
an absorbing interest as the shot whistled aboVte his 
bead ; but when he perceived his masts untouched, tyiid 
the few unimportant ropes only that were cut, he repfii&l 
to £he uproar with a burst of pleasure. 

Jfr. few men were, however, seen clinging with wild 
frenzy to the cordage, dropping from rope tef rope, like 
wound r a l;iV»la fluttering through a tree, until they fell 
heavily int^vthe ocean, the sullen ship sweeping by them 
.in a cold indifference. At the next instant, the spars 
and masts of tlieir enemy exhibited a display of men 
similar to their oWn, when Griffith again placed the 
trumpet to his mouth, and shouted aloud, ‘ Give it to 
them^ drive them from their yards, boys ; scatter them 
with your grape ; unreeve their rigging ! ’ 
t The crew of the American wanted little encourage- 
ment to enter on this experiment with hearty good-will, 
and the close of his cheering words was uttered amid 
the deafening roaf of his own cannon. * The Pilot had, 
however, mistaken the skill and readiness of their * i fo^; 
fdr, notwithstanding the disadvantagefiuB circumstances 
under which the Englishman increased his'sail, thp dutjjr 
was steadily and dexterously performed. . , 

The two ships were now running rapidlj^en* parallel 
lines, hurling at each other their instruments of destine- 
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tion with furious industry, and* with severe 'arid certain 
loss* to both, though with ncf manifest advantage in 
.favour of either. Both Griffith and the Pilot witnessed, 
with deep concern, 'this unexpected defeat of their hopes ; 
Jljpr they could not conceal from themselves that each 
moment lessened their velocity through the water, as 
the sl)pt of the enemy stripped, tlie canvas from the 
. yards fir dashed aside the lighter spars in their terrible 
progress/ 

•‘•We find our equal here,’ said Griffith to the stranger. 

* The ninety is heaving up again like a mountain ; and 
if we continu# to shorten sail at this rate she wiU sgon 
be down uj*m us ! ’ 

‘ You say true, sir,’ returned the Pilot, muh^frj ‘ the 
mtm shows judgment as well as spirit ; but-y^f He was 
interrupted by Merry, who rushed from the forward part 
of the vessel, hi^ whole face betokening the eagerness of 
his spirit and fhe importance of Jus intelligence. 

•‘Tlie breakers ! ’ he cried, when nigh enough to be 
heard amid the dinj*‘ we are running dead on a ripple, 
and the Bea is white not two hundred yards ahead.’ 

. The Pilot jumped on a gun, and, bending to catch 
a glim pse through the smoke, he shouted, in those qlear, 
piercing tones that could be even heard among the 
roaring of the cannon : 

. * fort, port your helm ! we are on the Devil’s Grip ! 
Pass, up the trunfpet, sir, port your helm, fellow ; givfi 
it to tfr em , boys — give it to the frond English dogs 1 ’ * 

, * Griffith unhesitatingly relinquished the symbol %i his 
r ati If , faetfiwng his own firm look on the calm but quick 
' eye of the Pilol^ and gathering assurance from the high 
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confidence he read in the countenance “of the stranger. 
The seamen were too bdsy with their ^cannon and* the 
' rigging to regard the new dagger ; and the frigate entered, 
one of the dangerous passes of the shoals, in the heat of 
a severely contested battle. 

The wondering looks of a few of the olcfer sailers 
glanced at the sheets of foam that fiew by them, in 
doubt whether the wild gambols of the waves were occa- 
pioned by the shot of the enemy, when suddenly, the 
nqise of cannon was succeeded by the sullen wash of the 
disturbed element, and presently the vessel glided out of 
her smoky shroud, and was boldly steering in the centre 
of the narrpw passages. 1 

Fen to^i breathless minutes longer the Pilot continued 
to hold aff uninterrupted sway, during which the vessel 
• ran swiftly by ripples and breakers, by streaks of foam 
and'darker passages of deep water, when he "threw down 
his trumpet and exclaimed : — 

‘ What threatened to be dur destruction has proved 
our Salvation. Keep yonder hill crdyned with wood one 
point opqn from the church tower at its base, and steer 
east and by north ; you will run through these shoals 
on that course in an hour, and by so doing you will gain 
five leagues of your enemy, who will have to double their 
trail.’ ‘ • * 

Every officer in the ship, after ‘’the breathlesf sus- 
pense of uncertainty had passed, rushed to those places 
wher£ a view might" be taken of their enemies The 
ninety was still steering boldly onward, and had already 
approached the two-and-thirty, which lay v a* helpless 
wreck, rolling on the unruly seas that w<fre rudely toss- ' 
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ing her on theft wanton billows. The frigate last en- 
gaged was running along the* edge of the ripple, with 
•her torn sails flying loosely.in the air, her ragged spars * 
^tottering in the breeze, and everything above her hull 
.exhibiting the confusion of a sudden and unlooked-for 
check to ner progress. 

The exulting taunts and fliirthful congratulations of 
the seamen, as they gazed at the English ships, were; 
hoover, soon forgotten in the attention that was ro* 
qiMd to their own vessel. The drums beat the retreat, 
the guns were lashed, the wounded again removed, and 
every individual able to keep the 'deck was required to 
lend his tUsistance in repairing the damages to the 
frigate and securing her masts. \ • 

, The promised hour carried the ship safe'Sy through 
all the dangers, which were much lessened by daylight ; 
and by the \ime.the sun had begun to fall over the fand, 
Griffith, who fiad not quitted the deck during the day, 
befield his vessel once mofe cleared <Jf the confusion of 
the chase and battle* and ready to meet another foe*. 


art'-i-flee : a trick. 
ar-tiMery : cannon; great gunB. 
broadside : all the guns on one 
aide of a shtp fired at once# 
booms: long spars or pieces of 
wood fiy which the fails are ex- 
tended, 

oan'-vw: the sails. • • 

e -qui-page : armamenti 
fri--gate a a small man-of-war, less 
than a line-of -battle slyp. 
grape: ft small kind of cannon 
. ball. • 


in-di-vid'-u-al : one. # 
in-tel'-li-gence : news ; infomfh- 
Jbion. * 

lieu-ten'-ant : an officer next in 
rank to a captain, 
nine'-ty : a man-of-war which 
carries ninety big guns, 
shoal : shallow water, 
symbol of his rank: the speaking- * 
trumpet through which orders* 
ate given. 

trum'-pet : a speaking-trunfpet. 
▼e-lo#'-i*ty : rate of motion. 
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GBAHMAB NOTES AND XZEBC18BS. 

(1) Qhaldea^Beers are good, t 
But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood, 


1. Learn Conjunctions that 
join sentences of equal rank are 
called Co-ordinate . 

2. The chief co-ordinate con- 
junctions are : — and, but , yet, 
or, nor , either , neither , also, be- 
sides. 

3. Notice Sometimes indepen- 
dent sentences stand side by Bidt 
and the conjunction is omitted. 

L 4. Analyse the following 


Untold qnd awful still. 

(2) The way was long, the wind 
was cold, , 

Tho min strel w&b infi rm end oldj 
His withered cheek and tre&es 
gray, * 

Seemed to have known a better 
day. 


/ 8. THE KINGFISHER. 

(From '■ Homes without Hands,' by Bov. J. O. Wood.) 

This lovely bird, -which is one of the fefr native British 
species thajj can vie with the bright-featherbd denizens 
of the -tef pics, is happily very plentiful in England, 
scarcely ahy stream or lake being without its kingfishers. 
■ All who arc fond of angling, or of walking bjt the 
side' of streams, must have noticed the kingfisher as it 
sits motionless on a stone or overhanging branch, peering 
eagerly into the water beneath, and watching the fisH as 
they* pass and repass its place of - v&ptage. Brilliant in 
colour thpugh the bird may be, its azure back and red 
belly seldom betray it except to a practised eye, so im- 
movable is its attitude. «• Suddenly, down it. drops into 
the water, splashes furiously for a few seconds, emerges 
with a small fish ‘in its mouth, and thefi returns to land. 
. Sometimes it seeks again the ]$erch from which .it 
'descended, and then, throwing in the “air the fish which 
has |11 the while befen 'held across the beak, catches o it 
dexterously head downwards, swallows jt with* a few 
eager gqlps, and then looks out for anpther* victiln. 
Sometimes it darts with lightning speed ^along the bank, 
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and, with a quidk flash of the azure plumage, Settles for 
a rfloment upon* the bank, loftks cautiously round, and 
•then pops swiftly into a little hole. 



tax xraonaHut 


Into this >ole we will follow*the bird. She always 
dhoo80&*iier # residence by the water side, and sheets for 
building her*nest the deserted hole of some burrowing 
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animal. 'Generally the nest is placed 'in the deserted 
farrow of a water-vole. > In all case#*- the bird takes 
< care to increase the size of the barrow at the spot where, 
the nest is made, and to choose a burrow that slopes 
upwards, so that however high the water may rise the, 
nest will be perfectly dry. ‘ ' 

That the eggs are' lpid upon dry fish-bones is fact 
that has long been known, but for an accurate account 
qf the nest we are indebted to Mr. Gould, the emiiymt 
ornithologist. • ' 

Having discovered the retreat of a kingfisher, and 
ascertained by digging down upon the nest 1 that the bird 
was laying, he replaced the earth, and waited for three 
weeks c bofqt'e attempting any further operations. The 
chief difficulty was, of course, to prevent the earth from 
falling into the nest, and becoming mixed with the deli- 
cate « bones of which it was composed. In order to 
obviate such a mishap, Mr. Gould introduced a quantity 
of cotton-wool into the burrow, pushing it to the ex- 
tremity with a fishing-rod. He then dug down upon 
the nest and captured the female, who was sitting upon 
eight eggs. With very great care he removed the fragile 
nest, ,ftnd transferred it to the British Museunj, 1 where it 
may be seen by anyone who will look for it in the room 
devoted to such objects. « r 

The nest is composed wholly of fish -"bones, minhow.8 
famishing the greater portion. These* bones are ejected 
V the bird when the- flfesh is digested, just as «n owl 
ejects'the pellets on which her eggs are lajd. The walk, 

1 The Natural History Section ot the British Mjuetuff' has been 
removed to Kensington. 
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of the nest are about half an inch in thickaesj, and its 
form is very flat,* The.circular shape and slight hollow 
.show that the bird really forms the mass of bones into, 
a nest, and does not merely lay her eggs at random on 
*^h'e fish-bones. The whole of these bones were deposited 
and arrahged in the shott space of three weeks. 

ao'-our-ate : correct. 
as-cer-Jain'-ed : found out; made 
certain. 

at^ti-tudel posture, 
a'- Are : blue. 

bflr'&ow-ing : that digs ouu a hole 
in the ground, in which to build 
its nest. 

de-pos'-it-ed : laid, 
den'-i-zeni: inhabitants, 
dex'-ter-ous-ly : cleverly. 


^B-ject ^d : cast out. 
e-mAr'-gei : comes out again. ' 
gulp: act of swallowing, 
im-mo'-va-ble : without movemeiy;. 
ob'-Vi-ate : prevent, 
or-nith-ol'-o-gist : one who studies 
the habits of birds. 9 

pel'-lets : smairballs. 
plun^'-age: feathers, 
trana-fer'-red : carded to* • 
water-vole: water-rat. Ls 


9. MY MOTHER’S PICTURE.^ f 

^Tilliam Cowper (1731-1800) was brought up to the profession of the 
law; but he was unable to continue it. His mind was overcast with great? 
sadness and floom* which at last deepened into insanity. He did not 
begin his literal? career until he had reachtgl his fiftieth year. His 
lqpgeet poem is * The Task.’ His style is quiet and simple, hut it readily 
awakens the sympathy of the reader. m 

O that those li^S had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The sagie, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, s 

‘ (frieve not, may child, chase all thy fears away ! ’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the &rt that can immortalise, 

Tfce art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To.qnench it) here shines on/ne still the samtt | 10 

My mother 1 when I team’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wasf Jhou conscious of the tears I sh&tt ? 
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Hover’k thy spirit o’er„thy sorrowing ■son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just'Jiegun ? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 16, 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in. bliss — 

Ah that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell toil’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse, thgt bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew zu 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ; 

But was it such?— It was. — Where thou art gone,' 
Adieus and-farewells are a sound unknown. 

May. I but meet tliep on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no mole ! 26 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft ga%jnc promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; * 

By expectation every day beguil’d, " so 

Dupe of to-morroyo even from a child. 

ThnB many a sad to-morrow came «and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learn’ cl at last submission to my lot, 

'But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 36 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have tro^Umv nursery floor ; 

And where the gardener BdKbd&y by day, 

JDrew me to school along the public ay, , t 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d s «o 
In starlet-mantl£ warm, and velvet-capt, 

'Tis now become a history little known, 

That oxfde we called the pastoral house pflr* own. 
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Short-lived possession ! but the record fan, 

That memory\keeps of all thy kindness there, 46 
Still outlives many a stojm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

'Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

.That thou might’st know me safe*and warmly laid ; 
Th^ morning bounties ere S left my home, 60 

Th# biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

*£he fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 

thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd : 
All this, and more endearing still than # ail, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

That jiumour interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

Xpd still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy<to dpty, makes me glad to pay • eo 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere ; 

Not scorn’d in Heaven, though little noticed here? 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean cross’d), fit 
Shoots into port at some well haven’d'isle, . 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
Thefe sits quiescent on the floods, thht show 
II A beauteous form reflected clear below, 

Whijp airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her* streamers gay ; 

feo thou, with sails how swift! hast reach’d the 

• . shore, 

* Where tenl^sts never beat nor billows roar,’ 
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And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchor’d by th^ side. 75 

Bat me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 1 
Sails ripp’d, seami opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day so'np) current’s thwarting force so 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course/ 

Yet 0, the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
at thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

while'the wings of Fancy still are free, 
id I can view this mimic show of thee, 85 

Time ij^kbut half succeeded in his theft — v 
Thygelf romoved, thy power to soothe me left. o 

ar'-dent-ly : elderly ; passionately, ef-faced' : removed from the mind ; 
airt im-preg'-na-ted with in'-cense : rubbed out. 

breezes filled with sweet-smelling ex-pec-ta'-tion : the state of «*wait- 

• particles. ing or lookipg forward for some- 

ban'-ble: gay; showy. thing. v 

be-guiled': deceived; cheated. bu'-mour : temper; whim.^ 
boun'-tiei: gifts. « 4m-mor'-tal-ise : make never 

con-fqo'-tion-e-ry plum : a pre- ending ; enduring, 
paration of fruit with sugai ; a leg'-i-bld: capable of being read, 
sugar-plum. mim'-io show : imitation ; portrait, 

con'-sort ; Companion; husband. qui-es'-cent s quiet; at rest, 
deplored': grieved; mourned for. sol'-aoed: cheered; oomfortod. 
de'-vi-ous : wandenng ; rambling. tyr-an'-nio : cruel ; unjustly severe. 

— i 

W 0BD-BTJ1LDIN 0. 

1. What latin Prefixes are used 3. Point out the Preflxecin the 

, in the following words 7—intclli- following 4, wofds and say of wfcat 

g$ncc, immortality, disappointed , kind they* are i ~ away, unfelt, 

( submission, circuit „ adieu, unknown, return, beguiled, 

2. Give the meanings anH show outlines, constant, interposed, im - 

the use of the Latin Prefixes in pregnated, devious , succeeded , t it- 
Question 1. tain, submission . * 
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10. V*be hanorov* forest. 

(From 1 Westward Hot ’ by Charles Kingsley.) 

They towed the ehip up about half a mile, to a point 
•where she could not be seen from the seaward, and there 
moored "her to thg mangrove-steufs. Amyas ordered a 
boat put, and went up the riter Jumself to reconnoitre. 
He rowed some three miles, till the river narrowed 



A ftANGBOVE FOREST. 


suddenly, and w&s all but covered in by the interlacing 
boughs of mighty^ frees. There was no sign that man. 
had been there since the making of the world. 

# The night-mist began to steam *and wreathe uppn the 
•foul, beer-coloured stream. The loathy floor of liquid 
ifod h$&barp # beneath the mangrove forest. .Upon the 
endless web of interarching roots great purple crabs were 
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* t 

crawling tip and down- 'They would hive supped with 
pleasure on Amyas’s corpse ; perhaps imy might sup on 
‘ him, after all, for a heavy, sickening, graveyard smell • 
made his heart sink vjjlhin him ; and his weary body, 
and more weary soul, gave themselves up helplessly to 
the depressing influ&ice of that dolefjil place. 

The black bank oi difigy leathern leaves abope his 
head, the endless labyrinth of stems and witheB (for 
eyery bough had lowered its own living cord to tflke 
, fresh hold of the foul soil below), the web of roots, ■v^blbh 
stretched away jnland till it was lost in the shades of 
evening — all seemed one horrid complicated trap for him 
and his; and even where, here and there, he passed the 
mouth, of a lagoon, there was no opening, no relief, — 
nothing but the dark ring of mangroves, and here ajtd 
• there an isolated group of large' and small, parents And 
children, breeding and spreading, as if in hideous haste 
to choke out air and sky. 

Wailing sadly, t sad- coloured mangrove-hens ran off 
across the mud into the dreary dark.‘ fc The hoarse night- 
raven, hid among the roots, startled the voyagers with a 
sudden shout, and then all was again silent as the grave. 
The lpathly alligators, lounging in the slime, lifted their 
horny eyelids lazily and leered upon him as he passed, 
with stupid savag&ness. Lines of tall herons stood dimly 
in the growing gloom, like white fantastic •ghosts watering 
Jfie passage of the doomed boat. 

Ah was foul, sullen? weird as witches’ dream- Jf 
Amyas had seen a crew of skeletons glide down the. 
stream behind him, with Satan standing at $he J^lm, fie 
_ would have scarcely been surprised. What fitter craft 
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could haunt that Stygian flood,? That night Svery man 
of ihe boat’s clew, saw Amyas, was down with raging 


fever. 

► ., * 
al'-li-ga-tor : an animal o! the 
orooodile family found in 
• America. 

coip'-pli-oaf-ed : puzzling. 
fan-ta»'-tio : queer; sirange’ in 
shapp. 

in-ter-aroh'-ing : one arch twisted 
or bent into another. 
i»'-J-lat-ed : out off or placed by 
iftdf, as an island is (L. insula 
= an island). 


n : a shallow lake into Which 
sea flows, 
lab'-y-rinth : a place full of winding 
passages. 

re-oonmoi'-tre: to go in advanoe 
* aryl look at carefully. 

Sty'-gi-an: relating to Styx, the 
river in Hades over which de- 
parted souls were Baid to 
ferried. 

withes : shoots of the Willow. „ 



11. BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONAf A? 

• 

One moonlight winter’s evening I called upon Beethoven, 
for I wanted him to take a walk, and afterwards sup 
with me. In passing through some dark, narrow street, , 
he paused suddenly. . 

* Hush ! ’ he ‘said, 4 what sound i& that ? It is from 
my adnata in F ! ’ he said eagerly. 4 # Hark ! how well it 
is played ! ’ 

It was a little, fhean dwelling, and we paused outside 
and listened ; the player went on, but presently* there was 
a sudden break, then the voice of sobbing.* 4 1 cannot play 
any more ;* it is so beatftiful, it is utterly beyond my power 
to do ft justice. . Oh, what would I not give to go to the 
conoert at Cologne l’ 

* 4 Ah, my sister,’ said her companion, 1 why create* 
regrets when there # is no remedy? • We can scarcely pa^ 
dhr re^t.’ m * 

. * Ypij are right, and yet I wish for once in my life to 
hear some rfially good music. But ft is- of no*ifse.’ 
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Beethoven looked at'«me. ‘ Let 11s go in,’ he said. 

Go in ! ’ I exclain^sa.< ‘ What can go in for ? ’ 

» * I will play to h$*’ he, said, in an excited tone. 

‘ Here is feeling— geniMk-understandingt I will play to 
her and she will ufid^t^aid it.’ And before I could 
prevent him his hand was upon'the door. 

A pale young ma£ yras> totting by the table njjaking 
shoes ; and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon ah old- 
fashioned harpsichord, «sat a yftung girl, with a profui$on 
of light hair falling over her bemface. Both were cl&ully 
bul very poorly dressed, and wHh started and turned 
towards us as we entered. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Beethoven, V but I hfcard music 
and wps tempted to enter. I am a musician.’ , 

The girl blushed and the young miin looked grave- 
somewhat annoyed. " „ 

‘ I — I also overheard something of jftjbat'you said,’ 
continued my friend. * You wish to hear*— that is, you 
would like — that is*— shall I play for you ? ’ * 1 

There was something so odd in the whole affair, and 
something so comic and pleasant in ihe manner of the 
speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment, and all 
smiled involuntarily. , 

‘ Thank you ! ’ said the shoemaker ; ‘ but our harpsi- 
chord is so wretched, and we have no music.* * 

‘ No music ! ’ echoed my friend. « ‘ How, theij, 


‘dtoes ’ 

* He paused, and coloured up, for the girl looked full 
at hirfl, and he saw that she was blind. 

‘ I — I entreat your pardon ! ’ he stammered. But*! 
had not perceived before. Then you plaj, By ear ? ’ 
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‘ Entirely.’ 

"And where \f> you hear th^fl^jsic, since you frequent 
.no concerts 9 ’ 

I used to hear a lady praAMhg near us. During 
the summer evenings her wigdfkvi^vere generally open* 
and I walked to an<^ fro outsuty'to Vj^ten to her.’ 

She seemed shy; so Be^Cho\e|pj tiaid no more, but 
seated*himself quietly before the instrument, and began 
to play. He had no sooner struck the first chord than 1 
kift^ what would folloy — how grand he would be that 
night. And I was not mistaken. v' ; # * 

Never, dufing all the years I knfew him, did i hear 
him play dl he then played to that blind girl and her 
brother* He was inspired ; and front the instant, when 
hig fingers began to wander along the keys the very 
tone of the instrument began to grow sweeter and more . 
equal. 

TJje brother and sister were sileftt with wonder and 
rapture. The former laid aside his* work ; the latter, 
with her head berit slightly forward, and her hands 
pressed tightly over her breast, crouched down # near the 
end of the harpsichord, as if fearful lest even the beatigg 
of her heai;t should break the flow of thofie magical sweet 
sounds; It was as if we were all bound in a strange 
. dream, and only’feared to wake. 

. fSkddenly the flsftne of the single candle wavered, sank, 
flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I thrdto 
open tjjie shutters, admitting a ‘flood of brilliant moon* 
light. *The ropm was almost as light as before, and the 
ihumin^ion fell strongly upon the player. But the chain 
' of. his ideas sSegned to have been broken by the accident. 
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His head dropped upon his breast ; his hands rested upon 
his knees ; he seemed absorbed in meditation. * 

At length the young^hoomaker rose and approached, 
him eagerly, yet reve^eptly. ‘ Wonderful man { ’ he said 
in a low tone, * who and what are you ? ’ The composer* 
smiled as he only could smile, benevolently, indulgently, 
kingly. ‘ Listen ! ’ lie.said, and he played the opening 
bars of his sonata in F. * 

*, A cry of delight and recognition burst from t$em 
both, and exclaiming, ‘ Then you are Beethoven ! ’ *tlfey 
covered his hhnds with tears and kisses. He rose to go, 
but we held him back with entreaties. ‘Flay to us once 
more— only once more ! ’ * 

Hg suffered himself to be led back to the instrument. 
The moon shone brightly through the window, and lit up 
• his glorious, rugged. head and massive figure. ‘I. will 
play a sonata to the moonlight ! ’ said, he, “looking up 
thoughtfully to thfe sky and stars. Tlfen his hands 
dropped on the keys, and he began playing a sad and 
lovely movement, which crept gentiyover the instrument 
like the calm flow of moonlight over the dark earth. 

e This was followed by a wild passage in triple time, 
like the dance of sprites upon the sward. At Jast came a 
breathless, hurrying, trembling movement, which carried 
us away on its ruktling wings, and left us all in eniotion 
and wonder. 

' * ‘ Farewell to you ! ’ said Beethoveif, pushing t^ackhis 
chair and turning towards the door. • ‘ Farewell tq you 1 ’ 

* $ou will come again ? ’ asked they in, one breath. 

He paused, and looked compassionately^almcmt 
tenderly, at the face of the blind girl. # *^es, yes,’ he ' 
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said hurriedly, .‘I will come again ; farewell f I Swill soon 
come again ! ’ 

a They followed us in silei^e mgre eloquent than words, < 
and stood at tlvein door till we ffire out of sight and 
Rearing. 

.‘Let As make haste hack,’ said •Beethoven, ‘that I 
may wjite out that sonata white I # dan yet remember it.’ 
We did S9, and he sat over it till long past day dawn. 
An<£this was the origin of the famous Moonlight Sonata^ 


Bee*tlft-ven : (Ba'-to-ven) a famous 
composer of music, 
be-ne'-vol-ent-ly : with good will. 
Ool-ogne' : a largfe town on the 
river Rhine.* 

oom-pas'-sion-ate-ly : with pity, 
e-mo'-tion ^ excitement, 
ge'-ni-us : great natural ability ; 

intelligence ; understanding, 
harp '-si-chord : an old-fashioned 
mufioal instrument like a piano, 
il-lu-min-a'-tiofl : light; brightness. 


in-dulg'-ent-ly : mildly; kindly, 
mag^io-al: amazing; wonderful, 
med-i-ta'-tion : reflection ; musing; 

thought. • # 

or'-i-gin ; commencement ; begin- 
ning. 

rapt'-ure : delight; pleasure 
re-oog-ni'-tion : being known, 
rev'-er-ent-ly : with great respect, 
so-na'-ta : a musical composition 
for one or two instruments, 
sprites: spirits; fairieB. " 


WORD-BUILDING. 


1. Pick out the Latin Prgflxes in 
the following words and gfve their 
meanings : — exclaimed , prevent , 
involuntarily , inspired, admitting , 
recognition , emotion . 

2. Give the meanings of the 
Latin Prefixed*:— ac, non, porf pro, 


sug , il , and give an example qf. the 
use of each. 

3. Take away the Prefixes from 
the following words an&show what 
changes take place in their mean- 
ings: — unboiled , immature, pre- 
dispose, supercargo, disembarrass. 


12. 0LSHPSES OF SCIENCE, 

(From * The Five Gateways of Knowledge 1 2 1 by Dr, George Wilson.) 

George Wilson, X.D. (1818-1859), was # boen in Edinburgh. He ac* 
qufred'great reputation as a writer and lecturer on science. Hie chief 
works ard < Elementary Treatise on Chemistry' and ‘ Rleotrieity and 
Elootrio Telegraph.’ 

1 Tft^Fiva Gateways are the Five Senses. 
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THE HAND. I 

« •' * r 

■ Touch, as embodied in the hgnd, is in many respects the 
most wonderful of the senses. The organs of 'the other 
senses are passive : the organ of touch alone is active.' 
The eye, the ear, and the nostril stand simply open ; 
light, sound, and fragrance enter, and we are compelled 
to see, to hear, and to smell : but the hand selects what 
jit shall touch, and touches what it pleases. 

It puts away from it the things which it desires-—, un- 
li£e the eye, which must often gaze transfixed at horrible 
eight? from which it cannot turn; and the ear, which 
cannot escape from the torture of discordant sounds; 
and the nostril, which cannot protect itself from hateful 
odours. 

Moreover, the hand cares not only for its own wants, 
butf when the other organs of the senses are rendered 
useless, takes their duti.es upon it. Tke hand of the 
blind man goes with him as .an eye. through the Streets, 
and. safely threads for him all the devious way; it looks 
for him at the faces of his friends, ‘and tells him whose 
kindly features are gazing on him ; it peruses books for 
hinij and quickens the lopg hours by its silent readings. 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf ; and when thfe 
tongue is dumb 'and the ear stopped, .its fingers speak 
eloquently to the eye, and enable.it Jto discharge the 
(unwonted office of a listener. 1 

The organs of all the senses, eyen in their greatest 
perfection, are indebted to the hand for the f rusher in- 
crease of their powers. It constructs for the qye a copy 
of itself? and thus gives it a telescope with <tfhieff*to range 
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among the stara; and by another copy oir at different 
plaij furnishes with £ microscope, and introduces it 
into a new world* of wonders. 

It constructs for the ear the instruments by which 
it iB educated, and sounds them in its hearing till its 
powers are trained to the* full. It pjucks for the nostril 
the* flower which it tongs to smell, and distils for it the 
fragra&ce which it covets. As for the tongue, if it had 
noWhe hand to serve it, it migjit abdicate its throng 
as flag lord of taste. In short, the organ of touch is the 
minister of its sister senses, and is the handmaid %f 
them all. . 

And if tfce hand thus munificently serves the body, not 
less amply does it give expression to the genius and the 
wit, the courage and the affection, the will and the power 
of fcaan. Put a sword into it, and it wiil fight for him ; 
put & plough into it, and it will till for him ; put a harp 
into it, and it .will play for him ; put a pencil into it, 
and it*will paint for him ; put a pen into it, and it will 
speak for him, plead.for him, pray for him. 

What will it no# do ? What has it not done ? A 
steam-engine is but a larger hand, made to eitend its 
powers by the little hand of man. An electric telegraph 
is but a lohger pen for that tittle hand to write with. 
All ou» huge cannon and other weapons of war, with 
whicl^we bo effectually slay our brethren, are only Cain’s 
hind made bigger, .and stronger, and bloodier. • 

What, moreover, is a ship, a nai^way, a lighthouse, or* 
a*palaCe — what, indeed, is a whole city, a whole? con- 
tinent of cities* all the cities of die globe, nay, the very 
.globe iflttlf, ha so far as man has changed it,* but the 
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work of Iihtffc giant han,d with which the human race, 
acting as one mighty man, has executed its will ? 

When I think of all that human hands have done of 

<1 r 

good and evil, I lift up my own hand and gaze upon it 
with wonder and awe. What an instrument for good it 
is ! what an instrument for evil ! And all the day long 
it never is idle. We unwisely restrict the term ■ handi- 
craftsman,’ or hand-worker, to the more laborious callings. 
‘It belongs to all honest, earnest men and women, and is 
a title which each should covet. i} \ 

° For the carpenter’s hand there is the saw, and for the 
smith’s hand the hajnmer ; for the farmer’s hand, the 
spade; for the sailor’s hand, the oar; for the painter’s 
hand, the brush ; for the sculptor’s hand, the chisel ; for 
the poet’s hand, the pen. For each of us there is some 
instrument we may learn to handle ; for all there is %he 
command, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ Q i 


de'-vi-ons : out of the straight line ; 
winding. 

dis-cord'-ant : harsh; jarring, 
dis-tils' : lqjba fall in drops. 
eMfeot'-u-aMy : thoroughly, 
ei'-o-quent-ly : in a manner to 


> please and persuade. a 
em-bod'-ied : displayed ; shown 
forth. ( 

mu-nif-i-cent-ly : in a generous 
manner. 

trans-fLx'-ed: pierced through. 


GRAMMAR NOTES AND 0 EXERCISES. 


1. Learn : — A sentence that de- 
pends upon another is called a 
dependent or subordinate sentenoe. 

• 2. A sentence that takes the 

lJlaoe of an < Adjective is called a 
j Subordinate Adjective Sentence. 

3. jya adjective sentence gener- 
ally begins with a Relative t Pro- 
noun. 

4. Analyse the following:— 


(1) Never may I forget ^ 

The dreaSn that haunts me yet. 

(2) The natuip in thine eyesswe see, 

Thaf tyrants cannot own-^ 
The love, that guarcfeth liber- 
ties; 

Strafe blessings on the nation 
lies, 

Whose s( 

Tea, wept to weqf 4 crown. 
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13. 3j|QYPT> AND ‘ITS B17INS. 

•jugypt embraces a part <*f Africa occupied by the 
valley of the riter* Nile. For many centuries it was a 
thickly populated county, and at one time possessed 
great influence and wealth, and hadjreached an advanced 
state «f civilisation. The history of Egypt extends 
through 'a period of about six thousand years. During 
thi»time great cities were built which flourished for hun-* 
drecls%f years. Owing to wars and changes of govern- 
ment many of these cities were destroyed, «nd nothing of 
them now remains but massive antf extensive ruins? • 

Pyramids were built, obelisks erected, canals projected, 
and many other vast enterprises were carried out. • Ee- 
mains of these are to be seen to-day ; some in ruinB, 
somo fairly preserved, and, altogether, they give present 
generations an idea of the wealth and power of the dif- 
ferent dynasties under which they were built. 

Not far from Cairo, which is now the principal city 
of Egypt, are the famous pyramids. These are of such 
immense proportions, that from a distance their tops 
seem to reach the clouds. They are constructed of blocks 
of stone. Some of these blocks are of great size,*and 
how th| builders put them into their places is a question 
we cannot answer. It is supposed that the construction 
of «one of these pyrajnids required more than twenty years^ . 
labour Aom thousands of men. , • 

• The»largest pyramid is 461 feet high, 746 feet Jong 
at the b&se, and* covers more than twelve acres of ground. 
In'all sis$y-Ba?^n of these pyramids have been discovered 
and explored. They are the tombs in which the ancient 
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«• t * 
kings and their families were buried. o In the interior of 

these pyramids, many chambers werb constructed to 

contain their stone coffins. ' It has been calculated that 

one of the principal pyramids could contain 8,700 rooms 

of large size. • r 

The bodies of those who were buried in the pyramids 

were preserved from 'decay by a secret process jknown 

only to the priests. After the bodies were prepared, ^hey 

‘were wrapped in bands of fine linen, and on the iitBide 

of these was. spread a peculiar kind of gum. There were 

sometimes a thousand yards of these bands on a single 

body'. After they were thus prepared, a soft substance 

was placed around the bandaged body. This covering, 

whefi it hardened, kept the body in a complete state of 

preservation. These coverings are now called mummy- 

casps, and the bodies they enclose are called mummies. 

These bodies were finally placed in huge stone coffins, 

many of which were covered with curious carvingc. v 

.Some of these mummies have r been found that are 

said to be over three thousand years old. However, 

when the wrappings have been removed from them, many 

6f the bodies have been so well preserved that they ex* 

hibft the appearance of ‘the features as in ‘life. Largs 

numbers of these mummies have been carried to other 

i. 

countries and placed in museums for exhibition. B 
, The ancient Egyptians erected, many obelisks ' in 
» various parts of their country. These were monuments 
made from single pieces of hard stone, and in some oases 
reached a height of ihore than a hundred feel. They 
were placed before gateways leading tQcthffiprincipal 
temples and palaces, and were covered tfith curious carv- 
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mgs in the stone* representing the language of the people 
at that time. It thus appears that their written language 
•was not .composed of letter* and words alone, like our 



own, but that they used pictures* of animals, including 
birds* h u gaan figures, and other devices of a singular 
nature, to expie^s their thoughts and ideas. 
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Until the year 1799 it was impossible for the scholars 
of modern nations to read this strange language. ■ In 
that year, however, a stone tablet was discovered by a, 
French engineer, containing an inscription written in 
three languages. One of these was in the characters gf 
the ancient Egyptian, and another ip those of the Greek. 
Upon translating the. Greek writing, it was discovered 
,to be a copy of the inscription in the Egyptian language. 
*By comparing the words of these inscriptions with rigany 
o(hers, the formation of this peculiar language was Uster- 
tained. It wa,s then learned that the inscriptions on 
these obelisks were the records of memorable events and 
the heroic deeds of kings and heroes. Mdny of these 
obelioks have been taken away from Egypt and set up in 
other countries. One of the most famous, called Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, now Btands on the Thames Embankment 
in London. 

In their large' cities the Egyptian^ built xpassive 
temples which were dedicated to religious ceremonies. 
Sonie of them, although now in mips, are considered to 
be among the most remarkable productions of the ancients. 
Travellers who sail up the river Nile and visit the site of 
the ccity of Thebes, the ancient^ capital of. Egypt, arp 
struck with amazement at the vast ruins. 

On the eastern side of the Nile lies What is left of tho 
temple of Karnak. Imagine a long line of courts? gale- 
Vays, and hallB, with here and there an obelisk rising 
above the ruins, and shutting off the view of the lores^of 
columns ! This mass of ruins, some lying in huge heaps 
of Btong,- others perfect and painted as w^en^hey Were 
first built, is approached on every side«by avenues and 
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gateways* of 'colossal grandeur. The temple originally 
covered an area of two c hundred an(| seventy acres, 
enclosed within a wall of bripk. 

The Great Hall of Karnak was 880 feet long and 170 
feet wide. It was supported by 164 massive stone, 
columns, of which the twelve central ones were 62 feet 
high and 34£ feet in ,cirtumference. These encyrmouB 
columns were covered with figures and paintings, the 
colours of which are still fresh, though they were lai<£on 
bj^ hands that have been dust more than 3,000 yeafBt 

av'-en-ue : an alley of trees lead- ing and valuable objects. (The 
inp up to a house. • chief is the British Museum in 

oiv-T-U-sa'-tion : the state of being London.) 
civilised or no longer sunk in ob'-e-lisk : a tall, four-sided, taper- 
barbansm. ing pillar cut off at the top. 

ool-oss^al: of immense size; gi- pro-jeet'-ed : planned; "contrived 
gantic; like a Colossus . {L.pro = before \jacio = to throw), 

mass'-ive : of great size ; solid. py -ra-xnid : a solid figure with tri- 
mu-Be'-um : a collection of interest- angular sides meeting in a point. 

% WORD-BUILDING. 

1. What change is made in the i c it cum , sine, ultra, per, and # ex- 
meanyigs by adding, dis to satisfied , amples of their use in the oonstruc- 
over to reach , mis to becoming , un tion of w^rds. 

to reasonable, im to proper, super 3. What is the meaning of the 
to fine , dc t« ntirit ? Prefix ad ? Give a list of words 

f2. Give the meanings of the showing the various forms which 
Prefixes : - contra, sub , pro, trans, ad assumes. 


14 . HELPS TO BEAD. 

Byrom, John (1691-1763), an ingenious poet ; many of his piedls are 
• vgry humorous. He was also the inventor of a system of shorthand writing 

A certain artist '•-P forget his name — 

Had got for making spectacles a f&m^, 

Or ‘ Helps to read,’ as, when they j^$fc 
Was* writ upon his glaring si g n fat 4^1] 
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And, for alkuses to be had *from glass, * 

* His were allowed, lTy readers, to surpass. 

t There came a>man into his shop one day : 

* Are you the spectacle-contriver, pray ? ' 

‘ Yes, sir,* said he : ? I can in thfit affair 
Cpntrive to please you, if ^ou A ant a pair.’ xu 

‘ Can you? Pray do, then.’ So, at first he chose 

*To place a youngish pair upon his nose ; 

And bpok produced, to see how they would fit — 
Asked how, he liked ’em. 4 Like ’em ? • Not a bit!’ 

• . 

4 Them sir, I fancy — if you please to try — 15 

These in my hand will better suit your eye.’ 

‘No, but they don’t.’ — 4 Well, come, sir, if you please, 
^Here is another sort : we’ll e’en try these ; 

Still somewhat more they magnify the letter : . 

4 Now, sir 9’ — 4 Why, now, I’m nQt a bit the better!’ 
‘too? here, take these that magnjfy still more : 21 

Hjw do they fit*? ’ — 4 Like all the rest before.’ . 

• 

In short, they tried the whole assortment through, 
But all in vain, for none of ’em would do. 

The operator, mueh surprised to find • 26 

Sf odd a case, thought, 4 Sure the /nan is blind.’ 

^ What sort of eyes can yours be, friend ? ’ said he. 

* Why, very gpod ones, friend, as you may see.’ 

4 Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball : 

P&ty, let me ask you, can you read at all ? * # 

* • • 

ijll^yttp. {great blockhead ! if I could, what need 
jNtt-for any Helps to read ? ’ 


80 
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And'so he left the maker in a heat 6 ,* 
Resolved to post him for an' arrant cheat. 


ar'-rant : downright, 
as-sort'-ment : a number of things 
divided into classes or kinds, 
heat : rage ; passion, 
mag'-xii-fy : make larger* 


* op'-er-a-tor : one who works ; one 
who performs some act on the 
human body with the hand or 
instruments, 
writ : written. 


WOBD-BUILDING. 


1 1. Add Latin Prefixes to tfye fol- 
lowing words capture, claim , in- 
cumbent, face, fix , join, natural. 

£. Give a word in which each of 
the following Prefixes is used 
and^shgw how they alter the mean- 


ing of the word i—dis, non, * post , 
pro, in, im, contra, ab . ^ 

3. What Latin Prefixes aft fised 
in the following words ?- surpass, 
produced, perceive, resolved, affair, 
ambition. 1 


15. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

(From 1 The Five Gateways of Knowledge,' by Dr. George Wilson, M.D.) 

v THE EYE. 

It is one of the pri/ileges of man to haVe eyes. t Many 
living creatures have none. The eyes, for example, 
which the star-fishes have, are mere sensitive points 
dimly conscious of light and darkness, but not perceiving 
colours or distinguishing forms. The eyes of flies are 
hard, horny lanterns which cannot be moved, about like 
our restless eyes, but look always in the same direction ; 
whilst spiders, hkving many more things to look after 
than one pair of such lanterns will suffice for, have*eyes 
'stuck all over their heads, and can ^atch a gn^t with 
one eye and peer thrdugh a hole «in their wehe with 
another. 

We are much better provided for than any*of i&to 
creatures, although we have but two enjafl* orbt to fill 
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with. Think how beautiful the, human eye’is,Vexcelling 
in tysauty the eye. of any other creature. 

Yet the eyes of many of the lower animals are very 
‘beautiful*.* You myst have admired the bold, fierce, bright 
eye*of the eagle ; the large, gentle brown eye of the ox ; 
we green eye of the caf, waxing qpd waning like the 
moon, as the sun shines upoi»it of deserts it ; the pert 
eye ortthe sparrow ; the sly eye of the fox ; the peering 
little bead of black enamel in the mouse’s head; the # 
gei^-yke eye which redeems the toad from ugliness ; and 
the intelligent, affectionate expression whieh looks oht 
from the human-like eye of the hoi$e and the dog.. 

There tyre these and the eyes of many other animals 
full of beauty ; there are none, indeed, which are not 
beautiful ; but there is a glory which excelleth in the eye 
of Ti man. We see this fully only when we gaze into 
the faces of, those we love. It is their eyes we look at 
when we are year them, and recall when we are far 
away. * The face is a blank without thp eye. 

But apart altogether from its beauty, the human eye 
is a wondrous constfUction. Let us glance for a moment 
at it. It is a hollow globe, or small round Chamber. 
There is no human chamber like it iu form, unless we 
include ambng human* dwelling-places the great hollow 
balls which surmount the domes of Str Peter’s and St. 
Paul’g. The eye is such a ball. 

* The larger part*of it, which we do not see, forms the ' 
white of the eye, and consists of a strong, thick, tough* 
mfcmbrfae, something like parchment, but more pHable. 
Tips forms the 'outer wall, as it were, of the chamber of 
ihe ege?*%t iststrong, so that it cannot easily be*injured; 
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thick, s^ thut light cannot pass through it ; and round, 
so that it can be moved pbout iij every direction, and let 
us see much better on all sides with a single pair of eyes 
than the spider can with its host of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, transparent 
window, much like, the glass of a watch. If you look at 
a face sideways, you* see it projecting with a bent surface 
like a bow window, l'he eyelids may be compand to a 
'pair of outside shutters for this window, which areuput 
up when we go to sleep, and taken down when we a^vfyke. 
But these Bhutters are not useless. Every waking mo- 
men£ they are rising, and falling, or, as wp say, winking. 
We do this so often that we forget that we (b it at all ; 
but the object of this winking is a very important one. 

An outside window soon gets soiled and dirty, and a 
careful shopkeeper cleans his windows every morning. 
But our eye- windows must never have so mu^h as a dpeck 
or spot upon then) ; and the winking eyelid is the busy 
apprentice who, i\ot once a day, but all the dayf keeps 
the, living glass clean: so that after all we are little 
worse off than the fishes, who bathe their eyes every 
moment.' 

* Behind this ever-clean window, and at some distance 
from it, hangs that beautiful circular cuitain which 
forms the coloured part of the eye, and in the centre of 
which is the pupil. It is named the iris, which i§ only 
another name for rainbow ; for though we speak of eyfes 
l as simply blue, or gray) or black, because they h&ve one 
prevailing tint, we cannot fail to notice that th£ring<of 
the eye is always mottled, and flecked of streaked with 
colours as the rainbow is. 
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The iris opeqs widest in utter darkness, dnd»eloses so 
as to make the ]jupil asnere black point when sunshine 
c falls upon it. But probablj^all have seen the movement 
I aln des*cribing.in.the eyes of a cat, where the change is 
Upofe visible than in our own eyes ; and have noticed the 
broad iris spread out in twilight, tilljthe look is softened 
into a mild glance ; whilst, when prissy is basking in the 
sun, aft she dearly loves to do, she shows between her 
frecgaent winkings only a narrow slit for a pupil, like the j 
chisl^of a shutter. 

The endless motions of this living curtain, which, 
like the restless sea, is ever changing its aspect, have for 
their object the regulation of the flow of light into the 
eye. When the permitted number of rays have passed 
through the guarded entrance or pupil, they traverse 
ceAain crystal-like structures, which are now to be de- 
scribed. 

Behind theoiris is a lens or magnifying-glass. This 
lens is enclosed in a transparent covering, which is so 
united at its edges to the walls of the eye, that it stretehes 
like a piece of crystal between them ; and in front of it, 
filling the Bpace dividing the lens from the watchglass- 
like window, is a clear transparent liquifl like water, in 
Vhich the iris floats. * 

Th# lens is set like the jewel-stone of a ring, in what 
looksdike a larger sphere of crystal, but which in reality 
is* a cletyr liquid contained in an equally clear membrane j 
so that the greater part of the ey^is occupied with liquid 
aftd the. chamber, after all, which it most resembles, iB 
that of a giving-bell full of water. 

Lastbf, alVthe back part of the eye has, sprhad over 
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its insich surface, a fine white membrane resembling 
cambric or tissue-paper, and behind th^t a dark curtain ; 
so that it resembles a room with black cloth hung next 
the wall, and a white muslin curtain spread' oyer the 
cloth. This curtain, seen alone, is like a flower cup, 
such as that of a white lily, and ends like it in a stem, 
which is called the ‘optic nerve ; the stem in its turn, 
# after passing through the black ctirtain, is planted in the 
r brain, and is in living connection with it. + 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber shaped Pike a 
globe, having one large window provided with shutters 
outside, and with a* self-adjusting blind 1 - within. It is 
filled with a glassy liquid, and has two wall-papers or 
curtains, one white and the other black. „ 


ad-just'-ing : fitting; arranging, 
mem'-brane : a thin soft Hkin 
formed by fibres interwoven like 
network, and serving to cover 
some part of the body, 
sen'-si-tive : having feeling. 

St. Peter 1 ! : ix. St. Peter's Cathe- 
dral at Home, the largest Chris- 
tian church in the world. The 
lome, designed about 1546 by 
the famous sculptor Michael 
€ Angelo, has a diameter of nearly 
two hundred feet. 


St. Paul’s : i.c. St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London, next to St. Peter’s 
the largest of Christian edifices, 
was designed by the famous ar- 
chitect Sir .Christopher Wren, 
and was finished in 1710. Its 
dome is one hundred and forty- 
five feet in diameter, 
suf-fice' : to be enough ; to meet 
the wants of. 
tra'-verse : pass over, 
wan'-ing : decreasing in size, 
wax'-ing : increasing in size. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. Pick out the Latin Prefixes over , towards , against , dmun f al- 
io. the following words and give most ? • ° o 

dheir meanings : —perceiving, suf • 3. By <ihe aid oi Prefixes and 

fice, admired, surface, transparent^ the root soribo * I wfate, make 
projecting. words which mean— to write under, 

2. What are the Latin Prefixes to write over , to write arounct? tc 

which mean under, halfi not, write across. c * 
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16. £aTOUB D’ AUVERGNE. 

•part I. 

Heroic deedB o£ bravery have been handed down to 
tp by writers of all ages and countries, and nearly every 
nation has thus preserved the name and fame of one or 
more fearless souls, who, by*soipe marvellous act of 
courage and fortitude, became famous in the annals of 
history. * « 

ffbe name of Latour d’Auwergne, a member of a 
regiment of grenadiers in the army of Napoleon, is one 
which is regarded by the French nation with pride, 
and whjch • figures prominently* in the history of its 
armies.', • 

For many years after his death, his name was ; regu- 
larly, called when the companies of his old regiment 
paraded for their roll-call. 

Then it waff that a sergeant stepped forward, and, 
salhting the commanding officer, said with a loud voice, 

* Dead on the field of fame ! ’ • 

•< To a stranger this daily incident could not but excite 
' wonder, but to the soldiers of the army, and all others 
having knowledge of the circumstances \yhich occasioned 
- tie strange proceeding, the words, * Dead on the field of 
fame ! ’*had a thrilling effect, and causal a momentary 
thought of veneration to flow back to the brave soldier 
who was thus proudly honoured. * ( 

■ * > This t honour was, however, well merited. Latour 
d* Auvergne entered the aftny, fqr which he was *edu- 
caje$, fi^the year 1767. Serving with marked distinction, 
ja p ^ijaifrequerftly named for promotion, but uniformly. 
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refused r all such honours, being content to command a 
company of grenadiers, "which appeared to be the extent 
of his ambition. 

At one period in his carter, when a number' of com- 
panies of grenadiers were massed in one body, he w is 
placed in commanJof eight thousand men, although he 
retained only the ranjt oi captain. This caused.. him to 
be known as the * First Grenadier of France.’ 

While on a visit to friends, lie learned that a part of 
the Austrian army was rapidly pushing forward with 
the intention of possessing a mountain pass, to prevent 
an important movement the French army jvas then on 
the march to accomplish. 

r Latour d’ Auvergne knew that the Austrians were 
only a few hours distant, and that they would pass,, the 
point at which he was staying. He did not intend, to be 
captured, and immediately started off to the pass. He 
knew that it was defended by a small gafrison, consisting 
of about thirty men, who were stationed in a strong 
tower at the entrance of the pass, and his object was to 
give thqse men warning of their danger .< 

, On arriving at the tower, he found that the gafrison 
had fled upon hearing of the advance of the Austrians, 
and that they had left behind them thirty muskets, all in 
prime order. " 

Latour d’ Auvergne was made furious by this dis- 
covery. Hastily searching about the building, he found 
that the cowardly soldiers had destroyed a large part of 
the ammunition before leaving, a fact winch cawed him 
a moment of intense anxiety, but then, with a cqfc||te- 
nance indicating fearless determination, he faststfiit the 
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main entrance, a5ud secured it with such heavy articles 
as were' at hand. 

* He then proceeded coolly to load all the muBkets, 
and .place them, ‘with an ample supply of ammunition, 
ifcar the loopholes which commanded the pass, through 
whidh the enemy must march. , Havifig some provisions 
with him he ate heartily, and then Calmly awaited events. 
He Jttad actually resolved to defend the tower alone 
against the Austrians. 

Itfe pass was steep and narrow, and the enemy could 
advance only in double files, which would expose tliern to 
a direct fire from the tower. Patiently Latour d’ Auvergne 
awaited 4heir approach, but they were long in coming, 
and he at one time concluded that the expedition *had 
been abandoned. 

am-mmii 1 -tion : articles used in ; parad'-ed: assembled in military 
charging firearms, as powder, | order. 

shot and shells. _ pro'-mi-nepj-ly : in a way readily 

an'-nals : events. ~ seen. 

file* a line ; a row. pro-vis'-ions : food. ! % * 

for'-ti-tude : strength of mind. ven-er-a'-tipn : highest degree of 

in'-ci-dent : event; act. respect. 

WORD-BUILD IWG. 

1. Give the meanings of the | inter ? Give p, word in which $ach 
Prefixes in : — • adverb , pronqgtin, is ifted. 

aajectiveyjccmjunctwii, interjection, 8. What force have the Latin 
preposition. Prefixes in ftie words : prorni - 

2. What are the meanings of the nently , circumstances , education , 
Preftxefeob, post, com , &d, suiter , prevent, concluded , expedition f 

17.^ LATOUR D’AUVERGITB. 

PART H. 

Asattr mfoktigtylhe practised ear of the old soldifii* caught 
the sound of approaching troops.. On they came, nearer 

l x 
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and nearer, until he heard them eqj&ring the narrow 
pass. He immediately discharged tw6 muskets Into the 
darkness as a warning that, some one at the tower knew 
their intentions ; then he heard the officers giving hasty 
commands, and the troops appeared to be retiring frd£n 
the defile. . <> 

He was not further disturbed until morning. The 
commander of the Austrians, assuming that the gar- 
rison had received information of his approach and was 
prepared to resist him, concluded that he couldT not 
capture the tower by surprise as he had intended, and 
thought it was wise to postpone his attack until day- , 
light. ‘ *• 

'Early in the morning he demanded the surrender of 
the garrison. A grenadier stepped forward to answer 
the messenger and said, ‘ Say to your commanding'offieer 
that this garrispn will defend this pass to the last 
extremity.’ 

The bearer of the flag of truce returned, and shortly 
after, a piece of artillery was wheeled into the pass. In 
order te get a correct aim on the tower 'it was necessary 
to place it in front, and directly within easy musket 
range. No sooner had'it been put in position than rapid , 
firing from the tower opened on the artillerymen, and 
was continued with such deadly precision that the cannon 
was hauled off after two or three discharges witi a loss 
five men. , 

^Finding that the artillery, could not bq, used effectively, 
the Austrian commafider determined oh an as&anlt. As 
the troops entered the pass, the firing t frona, the tiwrer 
opened again with such vigour and accuracy |hAt:iiiS®an 
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men feft, lulled or disabled, before half the distance was 
reached. 

In like manner three more 'assaults were repulsed, 
and ere sunset the enemy* had lost fprty-five- men in 
lulled and wounded. * 

As night apprqached the Austrian commander qgain 
demanded tho surrender 'of the garrison. This time he 
received a favourable reply. The garrison proposed to 
. surrender in the morning, provided that they were^per- 
mitted to march out with their arms and proceed^ the 
French arrfiy without interruption. The terms were 
agreod to. 

Latour d’ Auvergne Jiad passed a day of great anxiety. 
He began the fight with his thirty muskets, all loaded 
and ready for use. His fire had been rapid and accurate, 
for he was one of those efficient soldierB who seldom 
waste a shot. 

A worthy object had caused him to bravely defend 
the tower, and that was, to hold the position long enough 
to enable the French, army to accomplish its manoeuvre. 
This completed, he knew the pass woulc^ be of no nse to 
the Aus{rians. 

rt 

.At sunrise the noxj; morning the Austrian troops 
were ranged in line on both side's of the pass, leaving % 
space between 'them for the garrison to mutfih out. 
The massive door of the tower opened, and directly the 
•brave old grenadier, almost staggering under his load 
of maskets, marched out, and passed along between 
the tines of soldiers. t To thb intense amazement of She 
Austrian* was alone. , 

The* Austrian commander in surprise' find 1 astonish- 
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ment rode ap to him and enquired why it was that the 
garrison did not fallow him. 

. ‘I am the garrison, colonel,' said the grenadier 
proudly. •• 

, ‘*What 1 ’ exclaimed tlje colonel, 'do you mean to 
tell «ne that you alone defended the* tower against my 
forces £’ 

‘ L have that honour, colonel,’ was the calm reply. 

£How came you to make such a bold attempt, • 
grenadier ? ’ enquired the colonel. 

‘ Because, sir, the honour of France was in peril,’ 
replied the noble soldier. 

The ^oldhel stood for a moment viewing the soldier 
with evident admiration. Then raising his cap, he eaid 
with much feeling, * Grenadier, I salute you ; you have 
provqfl yourself the bravest of the brave.’ 

The officer then gave orders to have all the muskets 
which Latour d*Auvergne could not cdhry sent with bfrsk 1 
infb the French camp, and then wrote a letter to the 
French commander, relating the circumstances. When 
Napoleon heard.the particulars of the affair, hq desired 
to promote Latour d’ Auvergne, but the latter preferred, 
to remain a grenadier. • • 

The brave old soldier was killed on the battlefield in 


June 1900, and the simple and expressive scene at the 
dajiy Poll-call of his regiment was ordered and continued 
by the command of*the great Napoleon. * 

da-fit' ; aJong narrow pass. . evM-dent : easily seen. # 
ef-foct'-irtily ; wfch wished-forl ma-noga'-rre: to change the posi* 

. v result' tions of. 

‘ capable. pre-ds'-ion : accuracy ef # aim. 
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18 . The teacher and sicH- scholar. 

(From 1 The Old Curiosity Shop,' t by Charles Dickens.) * 

Charles Dickens, one of the most popular of English novelists, was* 
bom at Portsmouth in 1812. After a childhood.pa^sed in hardships and 
privations, he was*placed in a lawyer's office; but, attracted by the 
charms of literature, he began to writ^ and report for the newspaper#. 
On the establishment o^the ‘ Daily News ’ he was appointed ohief editor. 
He was a man as deeply beloved by his personal friends as he was 
admired by his readers, for tye was genial and generous to a ram degree. 
His best known novels arc ‘David Copper field ,’ 1 Oliver Twist/ ‘Nicholas 
Niokleby,’ 1 Martin Chnzzlewit,’ and the 4 Pickwick Papers.’ Efe died 
r at Gad’s Hill, June 9, 1870, and Ills remains were interred in West- 
minster Abbey. His friend, John Forster, published ‘The Life of C&rles 
Sickens ’ in 1871-71. • * * 

* TABT I. 

Seohtly after the schoolmaster had arranged the forms 
and taken his scat behind his desk, a small vrint^-headed 
boy /with a sunburnt face appeared at the door, and, 
stopping there to make a rustic bow, came in and took his 
seat upon one of the forms. He then put an open J>ook, 
astonishingly dog’s-eared, upon his knees, and, thrusting 
his hands into his* pockets, began counting the marbles 
with which they were filled ; displaying, in the expressibn 
of his face, a remarkable capacity of totally abstracting 
his mind from the spelling on which his eyes were fixed. . 

Soon afterward, another white-headed little boy came 
straggling in, and after him, a red-headed lajl, and then 
one with a flaxen poll, until the forms were occupied by 
a dozen boys or ‘thereabouts, with heads of every colour 
but gray, and ranging in their ages frem four years t>ld 
to fourteen years or more ; for the lfegs of the youngest 
were' a long way from the floor, when he sat upon tlie 
form^ and the eldest was a liSavy, good-tetnperad fellow, 
about half a head taller than the schoolmaster^ a 

At the top of the first form— the poSt'of 1tibft$ur in 
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the school — was the vacant placqof the little kictfscholar ; 
and* at the head of the row of pegs, on which those who 
wore hats or caps w ete wont to hang them, one was 
’empty. ..No boy. attempted 4o violate the sanctify of seat 
or {leg, but many a one looked from the empty spaces 
to t^e schoolmaster, and whispered to his idle neighbour 
behind his hand. 

Then began the hum of conning over lessons and 
getting them by heart, the whispered jest and stealthy ( 
gapje, and all the noise and drawl of school ; and in the 
midst of the din, sat the poor schoolmaster, vainly 
attempting to fix his mind upon the duties of the.d%y, 
and to forgtft his little sick friepd. But the tedium of 
his office reminded him more strongly of- the wjjling 
scholar, and his thoughts were rambling from his pupils 
— it was plain. 

rfone knew this better than the idlest boys, who, 
growing bolder .with impunity, waxed louder and more 
daring ; playing * odd or even ’ under the master's eye ; 
eating apples openly or without rebuke ; pinching each 
other in sport or malice, without the least reserve ; and 
cutting their initials in the very legs of his desk. The 
puzzled dunce who stood beside.it to say his lesson .* of? 
the book,’ looked no loflhger at the ceiling for forgotten 
words, i>ut drew qjoser to the master’s elbow, and boldly 
cast his eye upon the page ; the wag of the little troop 
squinted and made grimaces (at the smallest boy, of 
course), holding no book before his face, and his approving 
cotnpaoSpns knew no constraint ig their delight. If the 
did chance to rouse himself, and seem alive to 
wIj^4fa *goi*g on, the noise subsided for a moment, 
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and no Vye ‘ met his but wore a studious and deeply 
humble look ; but the instant he relapsed again, it broke 
out afresh, and ten times louder than before. 

Oh ! how some of those idle fellows longed to-be out* 
side, and how they looked at the open door and window^ 
as if they half mediated rushing violently out, plunging 
into the woods, and i>ein£ wild boys and savages from 
that time forth. What rebellious thoughts of the, cool 
jiver, and some shady bathing-place, beneath willow 
trees with branches dipping in the water, kept tempting 
and urging that sturdy boy, who, with his shirt collar 
unbuttoned, and flung back as far as it could go, sat 
fanning his flushed face with a spelling-book, wishing 
himsglf a whale, or a minnow, or a fly, or anything but 
a boy at school, on that hot, broiling day. 

, Heat ! ask that other boy, whose seat being nearest 
to the door, gave him opportunities of gliding out into 
the garden, and driving his companions to madness, by 
dipping his face into the bucket of the well, and thdn 
rolling on the grass,— ask him if there was ever such a 
day as that, when even the bees were divjng deep down 
into the bups of the flowers, and stopping there, as if 
they, had made up their jninds to retire -from business, 
and be manufacturers of honey no more. The day was* 
made for lazine&B and lying on one’s back in* green 
places, and staring at the sky, till its brightness farced 
-the gazer to shut his eyes and go tb sleep. And was 
this the time to be poring over musty books in a dark 
room, ‘slighted by the vgry sun* itself ? Mfchstroqs l &;j- 

The lessons over, writing time began. This was 
more qui&l time ; for the master would cd&he ah$ look' 
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over the writer’s shoulder, and mildly tell liifti tS observe 
how* such a letter,*was turned up in such a copy on the 
.wall, which had been written by their sick companion, 
and bid ‘him take it as a model. Then he would stop 
qpd tell them what the sick child had said last night, 
and.how ho had longed to be amon&them once again ; 
and sijph was the poor schoolihastel-’H gentle and affec- 
tionate manner, that the boys seemed quite remorseful 
thaf they had worried him so much, and were absolutely 
quiot p eating no apples, cutting.no names, and making 
no grimaces for full two minutes afterwards: 


abs-tract'-ing ; (L. aba - away or 
from: traholtrru turn- to draw) 
to drawaaway from, 
oon'-ning : saying over and over ; 
learning. 

gri-jnac'-es : queer faces, 
im-pu'-ni-ty : (Ij. in - not : ponia = 
punishment ) freedom from pun- 
ishment. 

in-it'-ials ; (L. initiym ~ the begin - 

S ing) ; the first letters of a name. 
: the head. 


re-laps'-ed : (L. rc ** back again * 
labor , lapsus to slip or slide) ; 
fftllen back. 

re-morse'-ful : full of Borrower re- 
moise. 

rus'-tio : (L. nts^tho countiy); 
lural; awkwaid. 

sub-sidled: (Ij. Mift-down; sulo 
= to sit) ; settled down, 
te' di-um : # weai iness ; sameness. 
vi'-o-Jate : to break in upon, 
wag: a funny or witty person. 


WORD-BTJILDING. 

1. Pick out the %atin Prefixes Prefixes abs, sub , pro± com , and 

in each of the following words, show how they are used in the 

and give their meanings: abs - worth, ab&tinct, submarine, pi ojctl 

trading, reminded, impunity ^con- anfl commingle, • 

straint, subsided , relapsed, 3. Write out all the Latin Pre- 

2. Gi^ the meanings of the fixes you know, and their meanings. 


19* THE TEACHER AND SICE SCHOLAR. 

h PART n. 

boyfe* said the %choolip aster, when the clock 
twelve, ‘ that I shall give you an extra half-holiday 
vimfa&6mo<fa.’ At this intelligence, the boytf, led on 
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and headed by the tall hoy, raised a great shout, in the 
midst of which the master was seen tc r speak, but could 
not be heard. As he held up his hand, however, in, 
token of his wish that they should be silent, they were 
considerate enough to leave off, as soon as the longest? 
winded among thqm were quite out of breath. ‘You 
must promise me, first,’' said the schoolmaster , t ‘ that 
you’ll not be noisy, or at least, if you are, that youlll go 
,away first, out of the village I mean. I’m sure ^ou 
wouldn’t disturb your old playmate and companion,’ • 
There was a general murmur (and perhaps a very 
sincere one, for they were but boys) in the negative ; and 
the tall boy, perhaps as, sincerely as any of tfeeni, called 
tliosq about him to witness that he had only shouted in 
a. whisper. ‘Then pray don’t forget, there’s my dear 
, scholars,’ Baid the schoolmaster, * what I have asked 
you, and do it as a favour to me. Be as happy as you 
can, and don’t be unmindful that you ate blessed with 
health. Good-bye, all.’ *" 

* Thank’ee, sir,’ and ‘ Good-bye, sir,’ were said a great 
many times in a great variety of voices and the boys 
went out* very slowly and softly. But there was the 
sun .shining and there wore birds singing, as the sun 
only shines and the birds only sing on holidays and 
half-holidays ; there were the trees waving to all free - 
boys to climb and nestle among their uleafy branches,; 

* the hay entreating them to come and scatter it in the 
pure air ; the green corn, gently beckoning toward wood 
and stream; the smooth ground, renewed smoother 
still by Mending lights and shadows, inviting to runs 
and leapS, and long walks, nobody knows 9l Whithqr. ft 
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was more than boy could bear, and with a joyoasTtvhoop, 
the*whole clustei;*took to their* heels, and spread them- 
. selves about, shouting and laughing as they went. ‘ ’Tis 
natural,-’. said the •schoolmaster, looking after them ; ‘ I 
#m*very glad they didn’t mind me.’ 

JToward night, the schoolmaster avalkcd over to tlio 
cottage where his little friend fay/fck. Knocking gently 
at the cottage door, it was opened without loss of time, 
Hejtentered a room where a group of women were gathered# 
about one who was wringing. her hands, and crying 
bitterly. * 0 dame ! ’ said the schoolmaster, drawing 
near her chair, is it so bad as this ? ’ Without replying, 
she pqjntal to another room, .which the schoolmaster 
immediately entered; and there lay his little friend, 
half-dressed, stretched upon a bed. 

Jle was a very young boy ; quite a little child. His • 
hair still hung in curls about liis face, and his eyes were 
very bright ; but their light was of hteaven, not of earth. 
Hie schoolmaster took a seat beside him, and, stooping 
over the' pillow, whispered his name. The boy sprung 
up, stroked hi% face with his hand, and threw his wasted 
arms around his neck, crying, that lie was his deaf, 
kind frien<\. * I hope I always .was. 1 meant to be,. God 
"knows,’ said the poor schoolmaster. ‘You remember 
my gftrden, Henry?’ whispered, the old man, anxious 
tp rbuse him, for a dulness seemed gathering upon the 
child, ‘ and how peasant it used to be in the eveniif^* 
lime ? You must make haste to visit it again, for I 
think the veity .flowers hafe missed you, and are less gay 
than they used to be. You will come soon, % very soon 
now, ydn’t ^ftu ? ’ 
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Tbs’ «boy smiled faintly — so very, Very faintly — and 
put his hand upon his 'Mend’s gray head. He m&ved 
his lips too, but no voice came from them— no, not a 
sound. In the silence that*ensued, the- hum of distant 
voices, borne upon the evening, air, came floating through 
the open window. «. ‘ What’s that ? ’ said the sick child, 
opening his eyes. ‘ Tjie boys at play, upon the , green.’ 
He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to 
, wave it above his head. But the feeble arm dropped 
powerless down. * Shall I do it ? ’ said the schoolmaster. 
‘Please waVo it at the window,’ was the faint reply. 
‘ Tie it , to tho lattice. Some of them may see it there. 
Perhaps they’ll think ofoine and look this way.’ . 

He raised his head and glanced from the fluttering 
signal to his idle hat, that lay with slate, and book, and 
other boyish property, upon the table in the room. And 
then he laid him softly down once more; and again 
clasped his little aims around the old mdta’s neck. The 
two old friends and companions — for such they were, 
though they were man and child— held each other in a 
long embrace, and then the little scholar burned his face 

to the wall and fell asleep. 

( 

„ • # # 

k 1 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding 
the small, cold hand inhis, and chafing it. It was but 
the hand of a dead child. He felt ( th'at ; and yet he 
^chafed it still, and could not lay it down. , 

oon-iid'-er-ate : thoughtful. ifl-tel'-ll-genee : news, 

eu-su'-ed : following after or<«uo- lat'-tioe : a window, 
cceded. neg'-a*tive: no; not.® 
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G&AltXAB HOTES AHB EXEBOISEA 

1. *Lcam The Relative # Ad- (2]f I remember, I remember, 

verbs when t where and why may The house where I was bom, 

•also begin Adjective Sentences, The little window, where the 
when the/«znean it* which t from ^ sun 

whi&i, or for which. Came peeping in at morn. 

• 2. Analyse the following - • (3) I know a bank whereon the wild 

(1) There is no time like Spring, thyige grows. 

When life’s alive iif every (4) Thit# is a good reason why we 
thing. ahould part for ever. 


2g. 'THE WHITE TERRACE: NEW ZEALAND* 

(From Froude's 1 Oceana') 9 

James Anthony Fronde was born at Dartmouth, Devon, April 23, 
1618. His chief works are, ( History of England,' * English in Irel&d 
in the Etehtedhth Century,' * Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ ‘ Life of 
Thomas Carlyle,' and 1 Oceana.’ 

• 

We took off our boots and stockings, put on canvas shoes 
whicji a wetting would not spoil, and followed onr two , 
guides through the bush, waiting for what fate had in store 
for us. After a Winding walk of half a mile, we came again 
on* the river, which was rushing deep and swift through 
reeds and ti-tree. A rickety canoe, was waiting there, in 
which we crossed, climbed up a bank, and stretched 
before us we saw the White Terrace in all its strangeness j 
a crystal staircase, glittering a#d stainless as if it were 
ice, spreading out like an open fan from a point above us 
on the hillside, and projecting at the bottom into a lake, 
wfrertfit was perhaps two hundred yards wide. 

The summit w&s concealed behind the volumes of 
st$am rising out of the boiling fountain, from which the J 
sihdous^itreaih .proceeded. * The stairs were about twenty 
‘ iA «un$e$ the height of each being six or seven feet. 
The flqprs dividing them were horizontal, as if 'laid out 
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with' a 'spirit-level. They were of ‘uneven breadth; 
twenty, thirty, fifty fdet, or t even ’more ; each “step 
down being always perpendicular, and all forming arcs 
of a circle, of which the Crater was 'the centre. On 
reaching the lake the silica fipwed away into the wate r , 
where it lay in a < sheet half submerged, like ice at the 
beginning of a thaw. r 

There was nothing in the fall of the ground to account 
for the regularity of shape. A crater has been ofjened 
through the rock a hundred and twenty feet abcv© the 
lake. The water, which comes up boiling from below, is 
charged as heavily as it will bear with silicic acid. The 
silica crystallises as it is exposed to the air.'' The water 
continues to flow over the hardened surface, continually 
adding a fresh coating to the deposits already laid down. 
The process is a rapid one ; a piece of newspaper left be- 
hind by a recent t visitor was already stiff as the starched 
collar of a shirt. 'Tourists ambitious of ‘immortality had 
pencilled their names and the date of their visit on 'the 
white surface over which the stream was running. Some 
of these inscriptions were six and seven years old, yet the 
strokes were as fresh as the day on which they were 
made, being protected by the film of glass which was 
instantly drawn over them. 

It* struck me that this singular cascade mtfbt have 
been of recent, indeed measurably repent, origin. ' £n the 
Sniddle of the Terrace were the remains of a ti-tree bush, 

f M 

which was standing where a small patch of soil yras still 
uncovered. Part of this, where the silic&had not readied 
the roots, was in leaf and afore. The rest? h%d teen 
similarljftalive within a year or two, for ft had .not yd 
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rotted? out Bad died as the crust rose round it. Clearly 
nothing vould grow through the crugt, and the hush 
was a living evidence of the rate at which it was form- 
ing. It appeared to me that this particular stafrcase was 
not perhaps a hundred years old, hut that terraces 
like it had successively been formed all along the hill- 
side as the crater Opened now at one spot and now at 
another. • 

Wherever the rock showed elsewhere through* the 
•soil, it was of the same material as that which ,1 saw 
growing. If the supply of silicic acid was stopped the 
surface would dry and crack. Ti-trees would then spring 
up ©ver it. The crystal steps would crumble, jnto less 
regular outlines, and in a century or two the fairylike 
wonder which we were gazing at would be indistinguish- 
able from the adjoining slopes. 

We walked, or rather waded, upwards to the boiling 
pool ; it was not in this that we were to «be bathed. It 
-was about sixty feet Across and of unknown depth. The 
heat was too intense to allow us to approach the edge, 
and we could see little, from the deifoe clouds of steam 
which lay upon it. 

c We were dragged off ,to the White Terrace in spite of 
ourselves, but soon forgot it in c the many and various 
wonders which werp waiting for us. Columns of steam 
were rising all round us. We had almdy heard?- near 
at hand, a noise like the blast- pipe ol« some enormous 
steam-engine. Climbing <np a rocky path through the 
huslf, we came on a black gaping ch^sm, thfi° craggy 
sides of which we could »just distinguish j^rough k 4he 
vapour. 'Water was boiling furiously at tJs&rottom, 2nd . 
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it was as if a legifon of imprisoned fiends were roaring to 
be Ibt out. 


Behind a rock a few yards distant we found a large 
open pool, boiling also so violently that great volumes of 
wafer heaved and rolled and spouted, as if in a gigantic 
saucepan standing over a furnace. Jt*was full of sulphur. 
Heat, poise, and smell were flliker intolerable. To look 
at the thing, and then escape from it, was all that we 
coutfl do, and we were glad to be#led away out of sight 
aiuHiearing. 


film : a thin coating, 
the bush : the name given to 
thickly -grown woods* in Australia 
and Ncw«45e£land. 
si-li'-cious : made of silica or flint, 


which is so abundant, 
sub-merg'-ed : (L. sub ~ under, 

metyo - to plunge) ; plugged 
under water. 

suc-cess'-ive-ly : one after another. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. ^pint out and give the mean- away, down , on this side of, 

ings of the Latin Prefixes in the through , without, under ? 

following words : —projecting, per- 8. What words arc compounded 
pendiculnr, subm9rgcd % immor- of the Latin root pono « I place, 
tality/imcription, adjoining. positus ^placed, and the Prefixes 

2. What Latin Prefixes mean post, com, tic, op, ex ? 


21. A DINNER IN AN OLD MANOR-HdUSE. 

(From ‘ History of England,' by* William Longman.) 

TIME *dF EDWABD I. 

Lf.t as Imagine oflrselves in one of them, as lookers-on, 
and that we see aHord sitting down to dinner with his 
guests and his vafcsals. All are gathered together in the* 
hall, .^t the upper end, on thb dais, where the ground 
is somewhat raised and boarded over, sit the lord olid 
his flhief gflvqts. * 

!fchey arfe jjrotected by a covering, which, as our host - 
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is a gfe&t man, is made of silk. Belotf, in ‘ the marsh,’ 
sit the vhssals, farm servants, And others. The dflor, 
which has lately been widened to let in carts more easily, 
is closed, to keep out the wind, a cKm- light is let in 
through the canvas windows, and * the marsh ’ is made 
tolerably dry and dean by litter and rushes. 

Fish in plenty is served up ; eels "and pike, and even 
whale, grampus, porpoise, and ‘ sea- wolves ’ may be had. 
There is plenty of beef and plenty of mutton, but i* is 
nearly all salted ; and the bread is rather black. 'Vege- 
tables are plentiful enough ; there are no potatoes, but 
there are peas, beans, pnions, garlic and leeks, pot herbs 
and sweet herbs. There is fruit enough, though not 
equal to what we now have. There are pears, and parti- 
cularly one sort, grown by the monks of Wardon, in 
Bedfordshire, which are made into Wardon pies. There 
are apples, particularly of the sort called * costard.’ These 
cost Is. per 100, or about 12s. of our moticy. Peaches, 
and cherries, and mulberries too, are not wanting. 

If we suppose the entertainment to be given in 
London, the garden of the Earl of Lincoln, in Holborn, 
would be ready to furnish a good supply, for the fruit 
out of it was sold for above 10QZ. of our money in on$ 
year rilone. There is plenty of claret, or clairets — so 
called because the wine was sweetened’ with honey, and 
afterwards strained till it became cleart-from out pos- 
sessions in Gascony, and some other sort of sherry from 
Spain, for those who sit oh the dais ; and beer and cider 
enough for those who sit in ‘ the marsh/ But -the beer 
is made of a mixture of bailey, wheat, and £ 3 Sls t without 
hops, which have not yet been * found opt. v T&e in- 
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sipidity of the beer is taken off by*spices. TherWw wine, 
too, made from English vineyards, but it must be sour 
stuff, and fit only for ‘ the marsh.’ Nobody but the 
king had glass to drink out of, and he has none to spare 
Jot his friends ; but he has cups made of cocoa-nuts, of 
goprds, of buffalo-horns,* and of beautiful agates for his 
principal guests. * • , * 

The wooden bowl, the earthen jug, and the leathern 
ja^jk starve well enough for the great bulk of the assem- 
blage The tables are pretty firm, for their legs are well 
stuck into the mud Hoor. Now that the guests are , 
seated, and .ready for their repast, up comes the meat 
on a spit, ‘served round by the servants, and each «nan 
cuts off a bit with his knife, and puts it into his wooden 
bowl or on his trencher. Most of the people have wooden 
spopns, but nobody has a fork. The pitchers and jugs . 
are made of earthenware, but the plates or dishes are 
all made of wood. 


agnates: precious stones found 
in the British Isles. 
gar / -Iie : a bulb with a strong taste ; 

used for seasoning.* 
gram'-pus : a large fish of the 
dolphin family. 

HoL'-born : now near the middle of 


LoSdon. 

in-sip-icf-i-ty : wanting taste, 
por'-poise : a large fish, not now 
used as food ; its hide rfhd fat are 
very useful. t 
vas'-sal : one who holds land from 
a superior. 


GB&¥MAB NOTES AND EXEBCISES. 


1. Notice : — The Relative which 
introduces an Adjective sentence 
is sometimes preceded by a pre- 
position, as:— You remember the 
road Ink which we oafne. 

2. Analyse the fglloiving : — 

(1) The bed in which he Blept 
milt have Bhan very damp. 

•(2) Thd iaoinfbte is bolted hard, 


At which I knocked in vain ; 

The owner's heart is closer 
barred, • • 

Who hears me thus complain. 

(3) He has reached that undis- 
covered country from whoA bourne 
no traveller returns. 

(4) He knows the post by which 

it came. •• 
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22. ANECDOTE Ot SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

' • f 

A gkntleman who iiossessed an estate in the eastern 
part of England had two sons. The elder, being of a 
rambling disposition, went abroad. After several years 
his father died, when the younger son, destroying the 
will that had been made in his elder brother's favour, 
seised upon the estate. He gave out that his elder 
brother was dead, and bribed false witnesses to atcest 

t 

Ijhe truth of this report. A *• 

In the course of time the elder brother returned, but 
being in destitute circumstances, found it difficult to 
establish his claims. ' At length he mot with a lawyer, 
who interested himbelf in his cause so far as to consult 
the first judge of the age, Sir Matthew Hale. The judge 
satisfied himself as 'to the justice of the claims of, the 
elder brother, and then promised his assistance. 

The causo was tried at Chelmsford, in .Essex. On the 
appointed day, Sir Matthew Hale disguised himself in 
the clothes of an honest miller whom he had met on his 
way, and entered the county hall, where the cause was 
to be tried. Here he found out the plaintiff, and enter- 
ing into conversation with him, enquired what were 
his ' prospects ; to which the plaintiff replied : ‘ My‘ 
cause is very doubtful, and if I lose it ,1 am ruined for 
life.’ * „ 

* Well, honest friend,' replied the pretended mijler, 
* will you take my advice ) y Evory Englishman has the 
riglft uO take exception to any one juryman through* the 
whole twelve ;* now, do you insist upon youc*. primage* 
without giring a reason why, and if poafime 'gdv -ffie 
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chosen in place of some one wtyml you shall challenge, 
and. I will do you all the service in my power.’ . 

The plaintiff shook the pretended miller by the hand 
and promised to follow his* advice ; and so, when the 
clerk called over the names of the jurymen, he objected 
to one of them. The judge on the bench was much 
offended at this liberty. ‘ Whjit do yon mean,' he asked, 

‘ by taking exception to that gentleman ? ’ 

>1 mean, my lord,’ said the plaintiff, ‘to assert my 
priyil^ge as an Englishman without giving a reason 
why.’ 

The judge had been highly bribed, and in order to 
conceal it by a show of candour, find having confidence 
in the superiority of liis party, he said : ‘ Well, sir, whom 
do you wish to have in the place of him you have chal- 
lenged ? ’ 

After a short time spent in looking round upon the 
audience, ‘ My, lord,’ said the plaintiff, ‘ I will choose 
yonder miller, if you please.’ Accordingly the supposed 
miller was directed to take his place bn the junu 

As soon as the clerk of the court had administered 
the usual oath to all, a little dexterous fellow came into 
the apartment and slipped ten golden guineas into the 
hand of every one of the jurymen except the miller, to 
whom Jhe gave bijt five. 

TJie cause w|s opened by the plaintiff’s counsel, and 
a!l the scrape of evidence that could be adduced in hjs ^ 
favour were brought forward. # 

Thfe younger* brother was provided with a *gfeat 
nqjpber* ofwitnesses, all plentifully bribed like the judge. 

' /*,* The •v^hesses deposed that they were irv.the same 
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country where the brother died, and had seen the burial 
of his mortal remains. <The judge sujnmed up the- evi- 
dence with great gravity and deliberation. * And now, 
gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘ lay your heads together 
and bring in your verdict as you shall deem just.’ ‘ , 
They waited bjit a few minutes, and then, supposing 
that all were agreed' in favour of the younger brother, 
the judge said : ‘ Gentlemen, are you all agreed ? ' 

‘ We are, I believe, all agreed,’ replied the foreman of 
r the jury. ' , . 

‘ Hold, my lord,’ replied the miller, ‘ we are not all 
agreed.’ 

•‘Why,’ said the judge, in a very surly *tone, ‘what 
reasons have you for disagreeing ? * 

‘ Lhave several reasons, my lord,’ replied the mijler. 
‘ The first is, they have given to all these gentleman of 
the jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to me but five, 
which, you know, is not fair. Besides^ I have many 
objections to make tb the contradictory evidence of the 
witnesses.’ 

As* the speaker was going on, the judge in great 
surprise stopped him : — f 

' * Where did you come from, and who are; you ? ’ 

‘ I .came from Westminster Hall,’ replied the miller 
‘ my name is Matthew Hale. I am Lord Chief Justice. 
I have observed the iniquity of your •.proceeding!! tips 
, {lay ; therefore come down from a seat which you are 
nowise worthy to hold. ,You are onp of the corrupt 
patties in this nefarious business. I wijl coma, up thiB 
moment and try the cause <^ver again.’ 

Accordingly Sir Matthew went up wifflf hid zfiiUer’s 
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dress, began the*trial anew, and subjected the witnesses 
to the most searahing deamination. He made*thc elder 
brother’s title to the estate perfectly clear, and gained a 
complete victory irt favour of truth and justice. 

rftt-min'- is-ter-ed : offered or gave. I jury-men : tlio twelve men who 
at-tQBt' : prove 9 * serve oik a jury; they are sworn 

au'-di-ence : those who attend a to inquire into the matter brought 

meeting. before them, and to declare the 

oan'-dodr : fairness. truth of it according to the ovi- 

chftl'Jenge ; call out ; object to. | donee (L.juro, I swear), 
counsel : "lawyer. ; ne-fejrri-ous : extremely wicked, 

de-ljji-er-a'-tion: careful thought. ; plain'-tiff : tlio person who com* 
de-posea' : said. niences u lawsuit to obtain his 

de'-sti-tute : poor. riglits. * 

e'-vid-ence: statements; proofs. priv'-i-lege : liberty; right, 
in-i'-qui-ty: injustice ; wickedness. su-pes-i-or'-i-ty : greater power. 


28. THE BLEEP. 

• 

Elisabeth Barrett Browning, one of the most illustrious of English 
poetesses, was born in the year 1800. As a child she was very preco- 
cious, writing much before she was ten years of ago. For many years she 
suffered from wretched health, but having become stronger she was 
morridd to Mr. Browning, and went to live ab Florence, where Bhe si>ent 
the greater part of her remaining years. Her ehief poems are 1 Aurora 
Leigh,’ 4 Poems before Congress, 1 ’ and of her shorter pieces 1 The Cry of 
the Children 1 is one oL the most beautiful and pathetic. Shew died in 
1861. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward.unto soflls afar,’ 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Nowtelf me if that any is, * 

For giff or grace, surpassing this — 

* He gif eth His beloved, sleep ? ’ 

• What would we give to our beloved ? 

hero’s heart, t</be unmoved, 
'•Eh^Vet's star-tuned harp, to sweep? 
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«<tho ‘patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 

The monarch’s crown, to 'light tfre brows? — ■ 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 12 

What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faitji all undispiovcd, 

A little dust to overweep, * 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake : 

He giveth His liJeloved, sleep. , . 18 

‘ Sleep soft, beloved ! ’ we sometimes say, 

But have no tunc to charm away * 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 

• But never doleful dream again . 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 24 

t 

O earth, so frtll of dreary noises ! 

0 men, with wailing in your voices ! 

' 0 delved gold, the wailer’s heap ! 

0 strife, 0 curse, that o’er it fall ! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 

. And giveth His beloved, Sleep. 311 

. « 

His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, , 

Though on its slopp men sow and reap. 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 


He giveth His beloved, sleep. 
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For me, my heart that orwii did go 
Moat like a. tired ehild at a show, • 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would nov its wearied vision close, 

Would childlike on Ilia love repose, 

Who giveth His betoved, sleep. . « 

. . • 

And friends, dear friends, —fallen it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come* to woop, 

Let One, most loving of you all, 

Hay, * Not a tear must o’er her fall ; • 

He giveth His beloved, sleep*’ 

blast' -ed: accuiscd; blighted. mum'-mers : clowns; actors, 

dole -fill: full of son ow. mute'-ly: noiselessly; quietly, 

delved: dug with a spado. Psalm'-ist: David. 4 So Hety\etli 

erst : *oncc ; foimeily. His beloved bleep.’ Pb. cxxvii. 2. 

W0BD-BU1LDIHCK 

1. Sljpw how the Bbtin Prefixes 3. Take away the Prefixes in the 

sine, m % 2>ro , per , dn, contra aie following words, and show what 
used in helping to foirn woids. alteration 1«P thereby made in their 

2. Pick out and give the mean- premature y immitxne, 

iugs of the Prefixes in tho*\ oids : — recommend , ertraord ina di\- 
inward, surpassing, undisprovcd , praise, commingle , surpass, ovet- 
unmoved , beloved , overJiead. seer. 


24. AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIB 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Sir Walter tftott (1771- 1832) was bom at Edinburgh. His career as 
a poet began in lb 05 •with the publication of 4 The Lay of the Last 4 
* Hamion ’ followed in 1808 fc and 4 The Lady of the Lake * in 
1810. 18gp» are his befit poems, and excel in their description of the 
natml e^ppry of f^e Scottish highlands. In 1814 ho published 
4 WllBll wB m* of the long series of novels upon which his great 

UxWgkM gggirtMl so deservedly restsr He created the historical novel 

*«* «S^MiwiL7VifeiH«uii4li * 4 Tvanli a* 9 and 4 0 nan tin DnnAni 9 
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Dumflb the brief cdfc’ber of the celebrated patriot, Sir 
William' Wallace, anf "when Isis arms had for a time 
expelled the English i^va^ers from his native country, 
he is said to have undertaken a voyage to France with a 
small band of trusty mends, to try what hiB presence 
— for he was r^specMl through all countries for his 
prowess — might do ,t<f, induce the French monarch to 
send to Scotland a bldy of auxiliary forces, or other 
assistance, to aid tlie^. Scots in regaining their, hide-, 
pendcucc. 

The Scottish chamjj^en was on board a small vessel, 
and steering for the porf^pf Dieppe, when <i sail appeared 
in the distance, which the mariners regarded at first with' 
doubt and apprehension, ymd at last with confusion and 
dismay. Wallace demanded to know what was the cause 
of their alarm. '' 

The captain of the Bhip informed him that the tall 
vessel which was bearing . down, witk the purpose of 
boarding that which he commanded, was the ship of a 
celebrated rover, equally famed for his courage, strength 
of body, and successful piracies. ItVas commanded by 
a brave man named Thomas de Longueville, a French- 
man by birth, but by practice one of those pirates who 
called themselves friends to the sea, and enemies to all 
those who sailed upon that element. * 

He attacked and plundered vessels of all natiens^like 
one of the ancient Norse sea-kings, as « they were termed, 
whose dominion was upon the mountain waves. The 
mafeter added that no vessel could escape the rover by 
flight, so speedy was theV-raft he commanded; and- that 
no crew? however hardy, could hope to r^ist him, when, 
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as ww<his 'usual mode* of combat, he* threw himself on 
board a chip at the head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly,, while the. master of the ship, 
with alarm in his countenance and tears in his eyes, 
described to him the certainty of their being captured by 
the lied Rover, a jiame given to Longpeville because he 
usually displayed tlie,,bloed-red fla$ which he had now 
hoisted. 

‘1 will clear the narrow seas of this rover, ’’<said 

, Wallace. Then calling together some ten or twelve cH his 

own followers, to whom the dust of the most desperate 

battle was like the breath of life, he commanded them to 

arm themselves and lie flat upon the deck, so“as to be out 

of sight. He ordered the mariners below, excepting such 

as wete absolutely necessary to manage the vessel, and he 

gave the master instructions, upon pain of death, to.stcer 

so that, while the vessel had the appearance of attempting 

to fly, it would in fact permit the Red Sever to coupe up 

with them and do his worst. 

« 

Wallace himself then lay down, on the deck, that 
nothing might bo seen which would intimate any purpose 
of resistdnee. In a quarter of an hour De Longueville’s 
vessel ran aboard that pf the champion, and the Bed 
Rover r casting out grappling-irons to make sure of his 
prize, jumped on the deck in complete armour, followed 
by his men, who gave a terrible shout, -as if victor^ had 
. already been secured by them. * 

But the armed Scots* started up .at once, %nd the 
Rover found himself unexpectedly engaged with men 
accustomed to consider victory as secure whejrthey were 
only opposed as one to two or three. W^ylttce lnmself 
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rushed on the pirate captain, and a 'dreadful StrifeH^gan 
between them witji such* fury tlmt the others suspended 
their own battle to look on^ and seemed by common 
consent to* refer tjic-issue of the strife to the result of the 
combat between the two chiefs. 

The pirate fought as>* well as ra§n could do, but 
Wallace’s strength was beyond lhaj of ordinary mortals. 
He dashed the sword from the Rover’s hand, and placed 
him in such peril that, to avoid being cut down, he was 
fain* tc^ close with the Hcottisli champion, in hopes of < 
overpowering him in the struggle. In this he also was 
foiled. , 

They fell* on the deck locked in each other’s arms ; lfut 
the Frenchman fell undermost, and Wallace, fixing his 
grasp upon his gorget, compressed it so closely, notwith- 
standing it was made of the finest steel, that the blood 
gushed from his eyes, nose, and mouth, and he was only 
able to ask for quarter by signs. 

His men threw down their wcajfbns and begged for 
mercy when they saw their leader thus severely handled. 
The victor granted them all their lives, but took possession 
of their vessel and detained them prisoners. 

When he came in sight o| the Fsench harbojir 
Wallace alarmed the iflace by displaying the Rover’s 
colours, as if He Longueville were coming to pillage the 
town. # The bells were rung, horns were blown, and the 
citizens were hujrrjing to arms, when the scene was*, 
changed. The Scottish lion on his shield of gold was 
raised aftgve the piratical flag, which announced that* tlio 
champion Scotland was approaching, like a falcon with 
his^irey in hitfclutch. 
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He*lan<fed with his. prisoner, and carried him to the 
court of France, where, at Wallace’s request, the robUsries 
which tlio pirate had connpittcd were forgiven, and the 
king even conferred the honour of* knighthood on Sir 
Thomas de Longuevillc, and offered to take him intd hjis 
service. But the plover had c6ntracted such a friendship 
for his generous victo;-, that he insisted on uniting his 
fortunes with those of Wallace, and fought by his' side in 
many a bloody battle, ( where the prowess of Sir THijinas 
de Longueville was remarked as inferior to that of tone, 
Bave of his heroic conqueror. 

ab'-BO-lute-ly : really. ’ grap'-pling i'-rons : used for hold- 

ap-^re-hen'-sion : alarm. ' j ing fast a ship tp some object, 

anx-il'-ia-ry : helping ; aiding. | in' -ti -mate : make known. 
oon*fer'-red : bestowed upon. Norse : belonging to Norway, 

gor'-get : a piece of armour for de- pil'-lage: plunder; rob. 
fencing the neck. prow'-ess : great bravery. , 


GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1. Notice 1 2 The Relative is 
frequently omitted, as Joky, showed 
vie the prize he lias justp-on ( which 
he has just won). 

2. Supply the omitted relative 

and then analyse : - i 

(1) I tell of the thrice famous j 
deeds she wrought in ancient i 
days. i 


(2) 1 am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none* to dis- 
pute. 

(3) My teacher answered all the 
questions J asked him. (4) I will 
feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him. (5) The flowers that gardener 
grows are beautiful. (6) The idea 
you mention is a (jood one. 


25. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

4 

SUNBEAMS AND THEIB WpBK. 

( From 1 The Fairyland of faience,’ by Arabella Buckley.) 

Wh£t work do the sunbeams do for us? Thoy do two 
things — they give us light* and heat. It is hj means of 
them aldhe that we seo anything. Whei^the room was 
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dark you could not distinguish the table* the chairs, or 
even the walls of *the room. Why ? Because they had 
no light-waves to send to yoflr eye. 

But as the sunbeams began to pour in at the window, 
the waves played upon tht^ things in the room ; and when 
they hit them they bounded^ off tlfem back to your 
eye, as^a wave of the sea bounds Jtack from a rock, and 
strikes against a passing boat. Then, when they fell 
upon your eye, they entered it, and excited the retina, 
andlhb nerves; and the image of the chair or the table 
was carried to your brain. * 

Some substances send back hardly any waves of light, 
but let them all pass through them. A pane of clear 
glass, for instance, lets nearly all the light -waves, pass 
through it ; and therefore you often cannot see the glass, 
.because no light messengers come back to yon from it. 
Thus people have sometimes walked up against a glass 
door,»and broken it, not seeing it wq£ there. Those sub- 
stances are transparent, which, for* some reason un- 
known to us, allqjv the ether-waves to pass through 
them. In clear glass, all the light- waves pass tjhrough ; 
while in . a white wall the larger part of the rays is 
, reflected back to the oye. 

Into polished shining metal the waves hardly enter 
at all, but are thrown back from the surface ; and so a 
steel khife or a silver spoon is very bright and is clearly 
seen. Quicksilver is put at the back of looking-glasses 
because it reflects to many waves. a • 

The reflected light- waves not only make us see things, 
hat they makeus see them in different colours. Jmagine 
.a sunbeam placing on a leaf ; part of its waves bound , 
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straight back from it to our eye, and make us see the 
surface of the leaf; hut the rest gor right into th'e leaf 
itself, and there some of* them are used up and kept 
prisoners. 

The red, orange, yellow, blue, indigo, and violet 

waves arc all useful to the leaf, and it does not let “them 
| ( r 

go again. But it capnot absorb the green wave^ and so 
it throws them back ; and they travel to your eye, and 
make you see a greeir colour. n 

So, when you say a leaf is green, you mean that the 
leaf does ndt want the green waves of the sunbeam, but 
solids them back to you. In the same way the scarlet 
geranium rejects the red waves ; a white tablecloth sends 
back nearly the whole of the waves, and a black coat 
scarcely any. 

Is it not strange that there is really no such thing as 
colour in the leaf, the table, the coat, or the geranium ; 
that we see them of different colours because they send 
back only certain-coloured waves to our eye ? 

Bo far we have spoken only of light ; but hold your 
hand in the sun, and feel the heat of the sunbeams, and 
then consider if the waves of heat do not do work also. 
Thoye are many waves in a sunbeam which move too, 
Blowly to make us see light when they hit our eye ; but 
we can feel them os heat, though we cannot see them as 
light. The simplest way of feeling li<?at- waves hi to hold 
a warm flat-iron near your face. Ifou know that no 
Jigjit comes from it, yet you can feel the heat-waves 
beating violently against your face. ‘ 

Now there are many of these dark f] heaVrdy? in a 
sunbeam, and it is they that do most of the work in the 
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world. It is the lifeat- waves that* make the air hot ,*and 
so caAise it to rise* and mak6 winds and -air currents ; 
and these again give rise to ocean currents. It is these 
dark rays, again, <thAt strike upon the land and give it 
tlv) warmth which enables, plants to grow. It is they 
also that keep up the warmth in our o\tn bodies, both by 
coming to us directly from the siyi* and also in a very 
roundabout way through plants. 

Qml is made of plants, and the heat it gives out is 
the lfcat those plants once took in. Think how much 
work is done by burning coal. Not only'are our houses 
warmed by coftl fires and lighted <by coal gas, but opr 
steam-engines and machinery work entirely by water 
which has been turned into steam by the heat of .coal 
fires,; and our steamboats travel all over the world by 
means* of the same power. In the same way the oil of 
our lamps comes either from olives, which grow on trees, 
or from coal and*the remains of plants or animals in the 
earth. • 

Even our tallow # eandles are made of mutton-fat, and 
sheep eat grass ; and so, turn which way we will, ^we find 
that the light and heat on our earth, whether it comes 
from fires, on candles, or lamps, .or gas’ and whetljpr It 
moves machinery, or drives a train, or propels a ship, is 
equally the work ©f those waves of etfier coming from 
£he,suif, which makes what we call a sunbeam. 


ab-sorb' ; to drink, or suck in. 
dis-tin'-guif h : to bo ee&i clearly 
or separately. 9 
either : an "extremely thin sub- 
stance mppoM Jo be present in 


qP space. 

ge-ra'-ni-um : a red flower, 
pro-pels' : drives forward, 
trans-par -ent: able to be seen 
through quite distinctly 
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VOED-BTTII^DIKG. 

1. Change the meanings of the examples c of the use of each:-- 

following words by tlie use o*C inter , pre, de, sc , subter, ad , ante. 

Prefixes : —stable, service , polite, 3. Witli the Latin root fiu/m •• 
liberal , resolute , reclaimed. I flee, and vhe Prefixes re, subter , 

2. Give the meanings of the fol- ; make English words andgiVo their 

lowing Latin Prefixes and two , 1 meanings. * 


26. ROBINSON CRUSOE AND FRIDAY. 

Daniel Defoe was bom in London in the year lflfi.'h He was an ardent 
politician and was twice imprisoned on account of some of his political '■ 
pamphlets. During the hitter years of his life he published^!!# works 
of Action by which he is now best known. * Robinson Crusoe * appeared 
in 1711), and immediately obtained the popularity which it has never 
lost. Among his other works is his ‘ History of the. Plague . 1 Ho died 
ii> London in 1731. ' 

TART I. 

Whpn 1 was come down the hill to the shore, being the 
south-west point of the island, I was perfectly confounded 
and amazed — nor is it possible for me to express the 
horror of my mind — at seeing the shore spread with skulls, 
hands, feet, and other bones of human bodies; and 
particularly I observed a place where there had been a 
fire made, and a circle dug in the ear^l), where I supposed 
the savage wretches had sat down to their inhuman 
feastings upon the bodies of their fellow-creatures. 

I was so astonished with the sight of .these things, ti 
that I entertained no notion of any danger to myself 
from it for a long while. All my apprehensions were 
buried in the thoughts of such a pitch of inhuman J>ru- 
tality, and the horror of the degeneracy of human nature, 
•which, though I had heard of it often, yet I bad never 
had so near a view of it before. I turned away my face 
from the horrid spectacle. • - 

Some time afterwards 1 was surprised early one 
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morning with seeing no less than five canoes 511 on sflore 
together on my side of flic island, and the peddle who 
belonged to them all landed. • I observed, by the help of 
my perspective-glass; that they were no less than thirty 
in. number, and that they had a fire kindled. While I 
was thus looking on them, I perceived two miserable 
wretches dragged from the boits, where it seeniR they 
were lalxl by, and were now brought out for the slaughter. 

, I # *pcrceived one of them immediately fall, being 
knocked down, 1 suppose, with a club or wooden sword 
— for that was their way — and two or three* others were 
at work immediately, cutting him open for their cookery, 

’ while the otlfer victim was left standing by himself till 
they should be ready for him. In that very moment 
this j»oor wretch, seeing himself a little at lilierty, and 
unboiyid, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he 
started away from them, and ran with incredible swiftness 
along .the sands* directly towards me ; I mean, towards 
that part of the coast where my habiWion was. 

I was dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, 
when I perceived lnm run my way, and especially when, 
as I thought, I saw him pursued by tlje whole ’body of 
Bavages. However, I kept my gtation, and my spirits 
* bSgan to recover when t 'found that there were not above 
three men that followed him ; and utill more waB I 
encouraged when. I found that he outstripped them 
exceedingly in running, and gained ground on them, so 
that if he could but hold out, I saw easily that he wouljJ 
fairly get pway from them all. * 

It came very warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed 
irrediBtitfly, th jt now was my time to get a servant, and 
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perhaps a' companion* or assistant,* and that I was 
plainly Vailed by Providence to* save this poor creature’s 
life. I immediately fetched my two guns, and getting 
up again with the same haste to the, top of the hill, I 
crossed towards the sea, and having a very short* cyt, 
and all downhill, *placed myself in the way between the 
pursuers<suul the pursued, hallooing aloud to him that 
fled, who, looking back, was at lirst perhaps as much 
frightened at me as at them. * t 

I beckoned with my hand to him to come bach^ and 
in the meantime slowly advanced towards the two that 
followed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, I 
knocked him down with the stock of my piece. I was 
loath to fire, because I would not have the rest hear, 
though at that distance it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke toq, they 
would not have easily known what to make of it. 

Having knocked this fellow down,* the other who 
pursued him stopped, as if he had been frightened, and 
I advanced apace towards him ; but as I came nearer, I 
perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and was 
fitting it to shoot at me, so I was then necessitated to 
shoot at him first, which I did, and killed hjm at the first 
shot.* *'• 

The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though 
he saw both his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, 
yet was so frightened with the fire and noise of my piece 
{hat he stood stock still, *and neither came forward nor 
went backward, though he seemed rather inclined to fly 
than to come on. I hallooed again to him, and made 
signs to r come forward, which he easily *yiderstbod,'and 
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came a little way, then stopped again, and tiren a little 
farther, and stopped agffcin ; and I could then perceive 
that he stood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner 
and had just been, to* be killed as his two enemies were. 


apapre-hen'-sioiiB : fears. 
bru-ta}'-i-ty : cruelty, 
oon-found'-ed : astonished * 
prised. 

de-gen'-ef-a-cy a growing worse ; 

wickedness, 
ex-oeea'-ing-ly : very, 
hab-i-ra'-tion ; dwelling. 
in-crea'-i-\>le : hardly to be be- 
lieved ; very great (L. in =» not ; 

tBAMMAB NOTES 

1. Notice carefully Some sen- 
tences that look like Adjective 
sentences are not so ; they are in- 
dependent. 

(a) life met the King , who (and 
lie) was riding to the review. 

(b) John went to London , where 
(and there ) he enjoy&L himself. 


credo =* I believe), 
in-hu'-man ^ merciless ; savage, 
ir-je-sist'-i-bly : not to be opposed 
or withstood. 

mis'-er %-ble *. unhappy; pitiable, 
ne-ces'-si-ta-ted : compelled ; forced, 
per-spqp'-tive glass : spy -glass ; tel- 
escope. 

Pro'-vid-enoe : God. 
speo'-ta-ele : sight. 

AND EXEBCI8E8. 

2. Analyse the following : — 

(1) This evening my father 
heard the Prime Minister, who was 
addressing a large audience. 

(2) My teacher spent her holi- 
days in the Lake District, where 
she was greatly pleased with tho 
fine scenery. 


27. BOBINflON CBUSOE AND FRIDAY.* 

I’ART II. 

I beckoned Jiim again to come ( to me,' and gave hhn 
all the signs of encouragement that I could think of ; 
and he came nearer and nearer, kneeling down every ten 
or twelve steps, in token of acknowledgment for my 
saving his life, f smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, • 
and beckoned to him to come still nearer. At length lie 
came cloqe to me^and then he kneeled down again, k&sed 
the ground} and laid his head upon the ground, and 
fadHtag file by pie foot, set my foot upon his head : this, 
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it sdfcms, whs in token# of swearing to be my slave for 
ever. 

I took liim up and made much of him, and encouraged 
him all 1 could. Hut there was more c work to do yet; 
for T perceived the savage whom I had knocked down 
was not killed ; so I pointed to him, and showed diim 
the savage, that he tvas dot dead. Upon this h^ spoke 
some words to me, and though I could not understand 
them, yet I thought they were pleasant to hear, for |hey 
‘were the lirst sound of a man’s voice that I had «hdard, 
my own excepted, for above twenty-five years. 

But there was no time for such reflocticfns now. The 
savage who was knocked down recovered hftnself so far 
as to sit up upon the ground, and I perceived that my 
savage began to be afraid ; but when I saw that, I pre- 
sented my other piece at the man, as if I would shoot 
him. Upon this my savage - -for so I call him now — 
made a motion to me to lend him my swOrd, which thung 
naked in a belt by any side ; so I did. 

He no sooner had it, but he runs to his enemy, and 
at one blow cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner 
could ha've done it sooner or better; which I thought 
very strange for one wh<j, I had reason to believe, never 
saw a* sword in his life before, except their own wooden 
swords. When he had done this he comes laughing to 
me in sign of triumph, and brought me«the sword fcgajp, 
• «ind with abundance of gestures, which I did not under- 
stand, laid it down, with the head of the savage; he had 
killed, just before me. • 

But that which astonished him most w&s to know 
how 1 hafl killed the other Indian so far ofl^ bo,' pointing 
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to him, he made eigns to me to Jet him go fo him? and 
I bade him go as .well a$ I could* When he came to him 
he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turning him 
first on one side; then on the other ; looked at the wound 
the* bullet had made, which, it seems, was just in his 
breast, where it had made a hole, but.no great quantity 
of blood had flowed* * • 

H i took up the bow and arrows, and came back ; so 
I tufned. to go away, and beckoned to him to follow me, 
making signs to him that more might come after them.* 
Upon this he made signs to me that he should bury the 
bodies with sand that they might pot be seen by the rest 
if they followed ; and so I made signs to him again to do 
so. He fell to work, and in an instant he had scraped a 
hole in the sand with his hands big enough to bury the 
first in, and then dragged him into it and covered him, 
and did so by the other also. I believe he had buried 
theni both in a«quarter of an hour. 

Then calling him away, I earned him, not to my 
castle, but quite away to my cave, on the farther part of 
the island. Here f gave him bread and a bunch of raisins 
to eat, and a draught of water, which I found he was 
indeed in great distress for, from a liis running ; and having 
Refreshed him, I maderbigns for him to go and lie* down 
to sleep, pointing to a place where I* had laid a great 
parcel of rice-straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used 
to sleep upon myself sometimes ; so the poor creature* • 
lay down and went to sleep. • # 

After, he had slumbered, rather than slept, Ibont 
hal£a» how, be awoke again ^and came out of the cave 
to toe, “for I ttri been milking my goats which”! had in 
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the enclosure' just by. When he espied me, he came mu- 
ring to mfe, laying himself down ' upon the ground, with 
dll the possible signs of a humble, thankful disposition. 

At last he lays his head flat upon the, ground close to 
my foot, and sets my other foot upon his head as he had, 
done before ; and a/ter this made all the signB to me, of 
subjection, servitude ■and submission imaginable, to let 
me know how he would* serve me so long as he liv&d. I 
understood him in many things, and let him know I 'was 
( r ery well pleased with him. In a little time I begin, to 
speak to him, and teach him to speak to me ; and first I 
let him know his name, should be Friday, which was the 
day' I saved his life. *. 

Daniel Defoe {adapted). 


a-bnnd'-ance : plenty ; a great | 
many. 

ae-know’-ledg-ment : admission ; 

confession; owning, 
dis-pos-i'-tion : nature, 
en-do'-sure : a piece of ground 
surrounded by a wall or lenoe. 
en-cour'-aged : cheered. 0 
e-spied': saw^ 

ex-e-cu'-tion-er : one whose duty it 
is to put criminals to death, 
gest'-urei: signs made by move- 
ments of the body. 


im-a'-gin-a-ble : able to bo thought 
of. 

per-oeived' : saw. , 

rai v -flins : dried grapes, 
re-flec'-tiona: thoughts, 
aer'-vi-tnde : the condition! of a 
slave; bondage. 

sub-jeo'-tion : obedience fL. sub=* 
under ; jacio » to throw). 
Bub-mia'-iidJ : humility (L. sub~ 
under ; mitto = I send), 
tri'-umph : joy resulting from suc- 
cess. 


28. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

MIRAGE. 

(Adapted from Har twig's 4 The Aeridt^World') 

Neither a star beyond out atmosphere^ nor any remote 
body % actually within it, is seen in its right pla$e. The 
western sun still seems to vsfaine upon us after hjs jorb 
has realljT set ; and before file moon has Actudl^y risen 
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her ithage mkkes its appearance in the* sky. Oar eyes, 
in fact, afe constantly deceiving us. » * 

Sometimes a great local •heat or cold, by producing 
considerable changes in the density add refractive power 
of the air, gives rise to phenomena of a very interesting 
kind. Such phenomena have received the name of mirage, 
and they are sometirfles of so extraordinary a nature, as 
to resemble more the ejects of magic than the results of 
natural causes. . ^ 

* The commonest cases of mirage, which have® 16ng 
been observed, and known by the name of looming, are 
when distant objects-*-villages, coasts, ships— though 
actually situated below the horizon, seem raisdd above it, 
and become visible to the naked eye, or through a tele- 
scope a deception which often takes place without the 
. spectator being aware that it is one. „ 

A truly magical case of looming was observed at 
Dover on May 26, 1868. The cupola of* the cathedral 
and Napoleon’s column at Boulogne were plainly seen by 
the naked eye. Through a glass of ordinary power, the 
entrance of the harbour, its lighthouse, its ships and the 
surrounding buildings were distinctly visible, aB well as 
the *chief outlines of th^ coast and a great,number of 
villages and farms, with their windows illuminated by 
the setting sun. * 

While the spectators were observing all these obJtect% 
» locomotive was seen to leave Boulogne, and to drive 
alojig with its clouds of steftm in the direction of Calais. 
Soon after sunset the wonderful illusion wanished, most 
probably not to reappear until after the lajMtf of many 
years. 
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In other easel of mirage, which are extremely colhmon 
across extensive sheets of calm \vater, distant Objects fre- 
quently §eem inverted above their true position. Usually 
two images are «see*n in the air, namely, an erect image in 
what appears to he the true position, and an inverted 
image above it. Sometimes, however, there are three 
images— the upper and lower* being erect. 

The phenomenon of mirage is never 
m§re striking and delusive fhon*when it 
erdhtts a false appearance of water in a 
place actually occupied by hot and dry 
ground. "When the sun rises over the 
desert of the Sahara, all distant objects 
appear sharp and distinct ; but as soon 
ati the ground and the air in contact 
with it become heated, a kind of tremu- 
lous agitation seems to arise. 

•The rays of the sun seem to impart 
the undulations of the sea to the <arid 
sands. If, at the^same time, the weather 
is calm and no wind disperses the heated air, the mirage 
appears with all its magical illusions, and the waterless 
desert seems transformed into a lake, Which reflects 1 the 
inverted image of all*fhe objects that rise above its level. 

The flickering movements of the reflected images 
thus* seen gretftly resemble the appearances produced 
by the rippling* of waves on a lake ; but probably the 
most striking feature in the illusion is the gleam of ihe 
reflected sky. * 

• The. sky itself and its reflection in water so far exceed 
in bnghtncjk all other objects in an ordinary 'landscape, 
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that Wien tllis gleam is •seen in a place where the sky 
cannot be 1 2 , the observer feels compelled to ascribe it* to 
water. 

During the French expedition ’ to- Egypt under 
Napoleon, the illusion of the mirage was often a source 
of grievous disappointment to the army. When after a 
long march through ' the desert, the deceptive hprizon 
showed them the blue mirror of a lake in the midst of 
the arid sands, they hailed it with exclamations of delight, 
and hastened towards the imaginary shore ; but, aS they 
approached, it still receded before them, as if in mockery 
of their vain efforts to reach it. * 

I 

ar'-id : parched ; very hot and dry. il-lu'-sion : deception ; error, 

at -mo-sphere : the air surrounding in-vert'-ed : turned upside down 

the earth (Greek, atmos> vapour ; (Tj. in = into ; verto =■-- 1 turn). 

ftphaira , a globe). lo-co-mo'-tivc, : a railway enginp. 

cath-e'-dral : the principal church mi-rage' : pron. me-rahzh. 
in a district in which the bishop phen-om'-en-on : (plural, phono* 
has his seat. mena) an appearance. 

cu'-po-!a; a dome, like a cup up- re-flect'-ed : bcijt or thrown back 
side down, placed on the # top of (rays of light are reflected ^ rom 
a building. # a mirror), 

dis-tinct'-ly ; plainly. re-frac'-tive : broken or altered in 

ex-cla-ma'-tions : cries. direction /rays of light are rc~ 

griev'-ous : painful. fracted inj>assing through wuter 

ho-ri'-aon : the apparent boundary or glass). 

line between earth and sky, trem'-u-lous : trembling ; shaking, 

il-lu'-mi-na-ted : lighted up. un-du-la'-tions: wavy movements. 

— - ' — - 

GBAMHAB BOTES AND fe&EBCISES. 


1. Notice : — is a relutive pro- 
noun and may introduce an adjec- 
tive sentence 'when it follows such 
,{gid the same. 

2. Analyse the following *. — 

(J) I like such pieces as he re " 
cites. • 

(2) The master deserved the 
same reception as the servant got, 

(3) The spirit, who bidetli by 
himself 


In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved 
the man* * , # 

Who shot liim with his bow, 

(4) The boy stood on the burning 
deckf # 

Whence all but he had Bed : 
The flame that lit tUe battle’s 
wreck • • , 

Shone round him e’er (ho 
dead. * 
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28. THfi RETJUBN OF COLUMBUS. 

(t'roni ‘ The Beign tf Ferdinand awl Isabella,’ by W. H. Prescott.) 

William Hlckling Prescott, an American historian, was born at Salem, 
in 1796. While at qpll<$e he lost by an accident the Bight of one of his 
eye* and the other became so weak as to deter him from any pursuit in 
which strong eyesight was indispensable. Having spent some time in 
England, France and Italy, he returned to Ameaica and settled down to 
literary work. Aided by«o reader, ho«studiejJ his subject for ten years, 
and then produced his groat work, 1 The Beign of Ferdinand and Isabella,' 
in 183K This book was received with enthusiasm. Among his other 
workg are.' The Conquest of Kexico ’ and ‘ The Conquest of Peru,’ both 
of vdiich contain history presented in a most pleasing way. Ho died 
in l^0 4 • 

In the spring of 1493, while the court was still at Barce- 
lona, letters Were received from Christopher Columbus 
announcing his return to Spain and the successful 
achievement of his great enterprise by the discovery of 
laqd beyond the western ocean. The delight and as- 
tonishment raised hy this intelligence were proportioned , 
to the scepticism with which his project had been ori- 
ginaily viewed.* The sovereigns were now filled with a 
natural impatience to ascertain tint extent and other 
particulars of the^important discovery, and they.trans- 
mitted instant instructions to the admiral to repair to 
Barcelona as soon as he should have ma^e arrangements 
for the further prosecution of hjs enterprise. > * 

The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, 
in descrying land on Friday, OctobeV 12, 1492. After 
sgme*months spent in exploring the delightful regions 
now for the fiftt time thrown open to the eyes of” 
a European, he 'embarked % the month of January 
1498 for Spain. One of his vessels had previously 
foutidered *and another had deserted him, so that he 
ws& left alop'V to retrace his course across the* Atlantic. 
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After a most tempestuous voyage he “was compelled to 
take shelter in the Tagtis, sorely against his inclination. 

After a brief delay, the admiral resumed his voyage, 
and, crossing the bar of Baltes, entered the harbour of 
Palos about noon on March 15, 1493, being exactly seven 
months and eleven days since his departure from 'that 
port. ", c 

Great was the agitation in the little community of 
Palos as they beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral 
'’re-entering their harbour. Their desponding imagina- 
tions had long since consigned him to a watery grave ; 
for they had experienced the most stormy and disastrous 
winter within the recollection of the oldest mariners. 
Most fit them had relations or friends on board. They 
thronged immediately to the shore, to assure themselves 
with their own eyes of the truth of their return. When 
they beheld their faces once more, and saw them accom- 
panied by the numerous evidences which they brought 
back of the success of the expedition, they burst forth in 
acclamations of joy and gratulation. They awaited the 
landing of Columbus, when the whole population of the 
place accompanied him and his crew to the principal 
church, where solemn thanksgivings were offered up for 
their return, while every bell in t*fie village sent forth a 
joyous peal in honbur of the glorious event. 

The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself 
"before the sovereigns. to protract his stfiy long at Palos. 
Me took with him on his jburney specimens of the multi- 
farious products of the newly-discovered regions. He 
was accompanied by several of the native islanders, 
arrayed in their Bimple barbaric costume, tfod decoraCed, 
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os he passed through the principal cities, with colErs, 
bracelets, and other ornaftients of gold, rudely faifhioned. 
He exhibited, also considerable quantities of the same 
metal in dust or, in* crude masses, numerous vegetable 
^exotics, and several kinds of quadrupeds unknown in 
•Europe, and birds whose variety of gaqdy plumage gave 

- a brilliant effect to th<? pageant. • * 

. The* admiral’s progress through the country was 
t everywhere, impeded by the multitudes thronging forth 
to at the extraordinary spectacle, and the more 
extraordinary man, who, in the emphatic language of 
that time — which has now lost its forco from its 
fa miliar ity— dirst revealed the existence of a * new world.’ 

- As he passed through the busy, populous city of Seville, 

. every window, balcony, and housetop which could adord 

a glimpse of him is described to have been crowded with 
spectators. 

. It was the middle of April before Columbus reached 
Barceiona. The nobility and cavaliers in attendance on 
the court, together with the authorities* of the city, came 
to the* gates to receive him, and escorted him tef the 
royal presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were seated 
with their son, Prince John, under a superb canopy of 
•gttite, awaiting his arrival!. 

On his approach they rose from their seats, and 
extending their hands to him to salute, caused him to be 
sealed before them* These were unprecedented marks 
' of condescension to # a person of jColumbus’s rank, in the # 
'haughty tod ceremonious court of Castile. It was in- 
deed the prpudest moment in the life of Columbu6. 
He had firmly fstablished the truth of his long-cqntested 

H 
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theory, in«the face oS argument, sneer, scepticism, and 
contempt. He had achieved this, noj; by chance, hut by 
calculation, supported through the most adverse circum- 
stances by consummate conduct.' The honours paid 
him— which had hitherto been reserved only for 'Tank, 
or fortune, or military BUCcesB purchased by the, blood 
and tears of thousands— were, in his case, a homage to 
intellectual power successfully exerted in behalf of the 
noblest interests of humanity. ® 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns reques{e<J from 
Columbus a recital of his adventures. His manner was 
sedate and dignified, but warmed by the glow of natural 
enthusiasm. He enumerated the several islands which 
he had visited, expatiated on the temperate character of 
the climate and the capacity of the soil for every variety 
of agricultural production, appealing to the samples im- 
ported by him as evidence of their natural fruitfulness. 
He dwelt more at large on the precious metals t to be 
found in these islands, which he inferred less from the 
specimens actually obtained, than from the uniform testi- 
mony of the natives to their abundance in the unexplored 
regions of the interior. Lastly, he pointed out the wide 
scope afforded to Christian zeal in the illumination of a 
race of men whose minds, far from being wedded to atfy 
system of idolatry, were prepared by their extreme simpli- 
city for the reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. 

The last consideration touched Isabella’s heart, most 
sensibly ; and the whole audience, kindled with various 
emotions by the speaker’s eloquence,, filled qp the per- 
spective with the gorgeous colouring of their owjj fancies, 
as ambition, or avarice, or devotional feeling predominated 
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in their bosoms. "When Columbtis ceased, the king* and 
que&i, together with alf present, prostrated themselves 
on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, while the 
solemn strains of the To Denm were poured forth by the 
choir of the royal chapel, as in commemoration of some 
glorious victory. 

ac-cla-m%'-tions : (L. ad = to ; grat-iula'-tioni : congratulationH ; 

clamo** to shout) shouts of joy. wishing joy on a fortunate or 
a-chieve'-ment : exploit ; doing happy event. 

su^fessftflly what is attempted. mul-ti-fa'-ri-ous : of very many 
can'-o-py : a covering of state kinds. 

strAcIffed over a throne. pag'-eont : a grand allow, 

dis-as'-tron* : (L. dis == against ; P<*l'-oa : a small seaport in the 

aUntm - a star^ ill-starred ; un- south of Spain, 

fortunate : this word comes from pre-dom'-in-at-ed : held sway «or 
the time wlien people believed wa8 uppermost, 
that the stars exerted an in- scep'-ti-oitm : unbelief, 
fluenee on the lives of men; spec'-ta-cle : sight. m 

hence the expression 1 to be born un-pre'-ce-dent-ed : (A.S. prefix un 
linger a lucky star.’ -* not ; L. prefix pro m before ; 

ex-pa'-^i-at-ed : enlarged upon ; L. verb redo -to go) not having 
spoke fully of. happened before. 

WOBD-BUILDIHG. 

1. Pick out all The words that not , and give .two examples of the 

contain Latin Prefixes in the pre- use of each? 

ceding lesson. fi. Add the Prefixes a, ex, re, per, 

2. Give the Latin Prefixes which in, con, tram, mi, to the roOt sjuro 
mean: — ever, under, through, to, - I breathe. 


30. £HE CLOUD. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1322) wrote a number of volumes of 
poetry, essays and translations. His poems sho\v*a wonderful intensity 
bf feeling, wealth of imagination, and sublimity of thought. They are 
often full of abstract subtleties, frail as mist, yet surprisingly beautiful. 
Be was drowned while boating in the Bay of Bpexia, Italy. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
£n>in the eeas and the streams ; 

J bear Kght shade for the leaves when laid 

* In'thejJ noonday dreams. • 

H 2 
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1 From fliy wings tu'e shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their Mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

1 wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And white* the gredh plains under ; 

And then again J dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass thunder. 12. 

1 sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow whitq, 

While I sleep in the arms Of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers 

* Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered (he ^Thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits. 

Over earth and ocean with gentle nation, 

In the depths of the purple sea ; * 

Over the rills', and the crags, and the hills, 

• Over the lakes and the plains, * 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

'And I all the while bask in ‘heaven’s blue smile, 
While he jis dissolving in rains. 2» 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes,* 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

* When the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, • 

Which an earthquake rocks and sv$pgs 
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An eagle alit one moment may»^f 
•In the light of its gdlden wiflj|ir ; 

And, when Sunset may breathq^from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ar’dours ef rfest and lo\f§ 

Aftd the crimson pall of eve.)nay fall 
from the depth of hcavep above, • 

With wings folded 1 rest mi iftinq airy nest, 

Atf still as a brooding jjbvc. 42 

That orbed maiden witfe’ white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call ihe Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’ fit my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewh ; 

And wherever the b6at of her unseen feet, 

Which only thefangels hear, 

M<ay have hrokej$'the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
l*he stars peep behind her and peer. 

And I laugh ty see them whirl and flee 
bike a swotfti of golden bees, • 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, — 

Tjll the. calm rivers, lakes, and seas, » 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

. • 

I bind the Bun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the Moon»’s with a girdle of peftrl ; 

The Volcanoes are dim, and the Stars reel and swim, 

* When the Whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

Prom cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Ovef {l torrent sea, 

Sunbeam -proof, I hang like a roof, 
foie mountains its columns be. 
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[ftie triumphal arch through which 1 march 
With hurricane, fii'e, and show, . 

When the powers of the air are chained to my choir. 
Is the million-coloured bow ; ' • 

The Sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist Earth was laughing below’. 70 


flail: an instrument used far beat- 
ing grain from the ear. 
jag: rugged point, 
peer : look out. 
rack: flying, broken clouds, 
san'-guine : having the colour ol [ 


blood ; red. « 

sub-lime' : lifted up ; high in place, 
woof: the threads that crqss the 
warp in weaving ; any texture, 
zone : a band running rouijd any 
object ; a girdle. 1 


t yrOBD-BUlLDING. 

1. Pick out the Prefixes in the con, cor, o/, pro, ofi 
following words and give their 13. Give the meanings of the fol- 
meaikngs dissolves, remains , lowing words from tlie Latin 

outspread , midnight , unfurl , intro - Prefixes pro, intro , de % c, super and 

duce, superposition, the root duco « I lead or urdw : — 

‘2. Give the meanings of the ! produce, introduce , deduce \ educe , 
Latin Prefixes : — cot , contra, of, | superinduce. 


3L, BENJAMIN WEST. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the most distinguished of American novelists, 
was bdrn in 1804. His writings are distinguu hod by an intense love, 
minute observation, and painstaking delineation of Nature ; and by a 
simple, clear, and delicate style. His best-known works are * The Searlet 
Letter,’ 1 The House of the 8even Gables,’ and 1 Our Old Home.’ He died 
very .suddenly in 1864. • , 

PART IN 

In the year 1788 ; there was born in the town of Spring- 
field, Pennsylvania, an infant, who woe named Benjamin 
West, and from whom his parents and neighbours looked 
/or wonderful things. • , 

'Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years' without 
doing anything that was worthy to be told in history. 
But one, summer afternoon, in his seventh* year, his 
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mother put a fan into his hand and bade higi keep the 
flies <tway froin the fact* of a little child who lay fast 
asleep in the cradle, and then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the Ifuzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence to 
come # near the baby’s face. When they had all flown 
out of the window or Into distant parts of the room, he 
bent over the cradle and delighted himself with gazing 
> at tin* sleeping infant. 

1^ was, indeed, a very pretty sight. The little per- 
sonage in the cradle slumbered peacefully, with its 
waxen hands under its chin, looking as full of blissful 
quiet as if •angels were singing lullabies in its eal\ 
Indeed, it must have been dreaming about heaven ; for 
while Ben stooped over the cradle, the little baby smiled. 

‘How beautiful she looks!’ said Ben to himself. 
‘What a pitj’ it is that such a pretty smile should not 
last for ever ! ’ # On a table near at hand, there were 
pens and paper, and ink of two colotirs, black and red. 
The boy seized a pen and sheet of paper, and, kneeling 
down beside the cradle, began to draw a likeness of the 
infant. While he was busied in this manner, he heard 
his mother’s step approaching, and • hastily tried \ jp 
*St>nceal the paper. + m 

‘Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing?’ 
in^uirgd his mother, observing marks of bon fusion in his 
face. At first Ben was unwilling to tell, for he felt as if 
there might be something wrong in stealing the baby’s^ 
face and gutting it upon a sheet of paper. However as 
his mother .insisted, he finally put the sketch into her 
hand, aAd tlgtn hung his head, expecting to, be well 
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scoMcd. But when the good lady saw what was on the 
paper, ill lines of red and black? ink, she uttered a Bweam 
of surprise and joy. 

* Bless me ! ’ cried she. 4 It is a, picture of little 
Rally ! 9 And then she threw her arms around Benjfhnin, 
and kissed him so tenderly that he never afterwards was 
afraid to show his performances to* his mother. 

The purple and gold clouds of sunset were u joy to 
him ; and he was continually endeavouring to draw the 
figures of trees, men, mountains, horses, cattle, geese, 
ducks and turkeys, with a piece of chalk, on barn-doors 
or on the floor. 

In those old times the Mohawk Indians were still 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of them 
used' to pay a visit to Springfield, because the wigwams 
of their ancestors had formerly stood there. 

These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and made him 
very happy by giving him some of lh<f red and yellow 
paint with which they were accustomed to adorn their 
faces. His mother, too, presented him with a piece of 
indigo. Thus he had now three coloVirs — red, blitfe and 
yellow — and could manufacture green by mixing the 
yellow with the blue. 

Our friend Beu was overjoyftd, and doubtless showdll* 
his gratitude to the Indians by takyig their likenesses 
in the strange dresses which they wore, with feathers, 
tomahawks, and bows and arrows. 

4 But all this time the young artist had no* paint 
brushes, nor were there any to he bought unless he sent 
to Philadelphia on purpose. However, he .was a very 
ingenious boy, and resolved to man ufactur&pain t-brushes 
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for liimself. With this design Ue laid hold % upon— 4vhat 
do #ou think? JVliy, upon a respectable, old, 4>lack eat 
that was sleeping quietly by the fireside. 

‘ Puss,* saiil, little Ben to the cat, * pray give me 
some of the fur from the tip of thy tail/ Though he 
addressed the black cat so civilly, yet Ben was determined 
to have the fur whether she were wilting or not. Puss, 
who ifad no great zeal for the "fine arts, would have 
restated if she could ; but the boy was armed with his 
mother’s scissors, and very dexterously clipped otT iui> 
enough to make a paint-brush. 

This was „ of so much use to him that he applied to 
madame puss again and again, until her warm coat of 
fur had become so thin and ragged that she could hardly 
keep comfortable through the winter. 


an'-cqp-tors : for** fathers (L. ai\U' 
- before ; redo, ccssum to go), 
ap-proach'-ing : coming near, 
con-ceal' : hide. 3 
con-tin -u-al-ly : always, 
cn-deav'-our-ing : trying, 
dex'ter-ous-ly • cleverly ; neatly, 
fi'-najfly : at length ; $t last, 
grat'-i-tade : thankfulness. 


lnl'-la-bies: lulling or soothing 
songs. 

im-per'-tin-ence : unbecoming con- 
duct ; rudeness, 
in-ge'-ifi-oui : clever, 
per-form '-anoei : productions, 
tom'-a-hawki : small axes used in 
battle by the Indians. # 
wig'-wams: Indian huts. 


32. BSNJAMItf WEST. 

PART II. 

ABOty this time, Friend West received ft visit from a 
Sir. Pennington > a merchant of Philadelphia. The 
visitor on entering the .parlojar was surprised to see iC 
ornamented with drawings of Indian chiefs, and of, birds 
of beautiful plumage, aud of the wild flowers of the forest. 
•* Why, Friend West,’ exclaimed the merchant, ‘ what 
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has possessed iliee to eover thy walls with all these 
pictures?* Where on earth didst *thou get them ?’ * 

Then Friend West explained that all these pictures 
were painted by little lien, with no betteu materials than 
red and yellow oelire and a piece of indigo, and with 
brushes made of the black cat’s fur. 

‘Verily,’ said Ml*. ^ Pennington, f ‘ the boy hath a 
wonderful faculty. Some of our friends might looklipon 
these matters as vanity ; but little Benjamin appears to 
*have been born a painter, and Providence is wisei; tfyan 
we are.' 

One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's return to 
Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield directed 
to our little friend Ben. * Wlmt can it possibly be ? ’ 
thouglit Ben, when it was put into his hands. ‘Who 
. could have sent me such a great square package as this ? 

On taking off the thick brown paper in which it was 
wrapped, behold ! there was a paint-bos;, with a great 
many cakes of paint* and brushes of various sizes. It 
was the gift of Mr. Pennington. There were likewise 
several Squares of canvas such as artist!* use for paitfting 
pictures upon, and in addition to all these treasures, 
some beautiful engravings of landscapes. These were 
the firSt pictures that Ben had ev£t seen, except those of* 
his own drawing. « . 

What a joyful evening was this for thewlittle artist [ At 
bedtime he put the paint-box under hit* pillow, and got 
iiqjdly a wink of sleep ; for* all night lopg, his fancy was 
painting pictures in the darkness. ^ # * 

In the morning he hurried to the garret, and w’as 
seen no more till the dinner hour ; nor «£id lie give 
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himself time to eat more than a .mouthful os two oMood 
before he hurried.back ft) the garret again. • 

The next day, and the next, ho was just as busy as 
ever, until at last his mother thought it time to ascertain 
whftt he was about. She accordingly followed him to the 
garret. # 

On opening the door the first object that presented 
itself her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving the 
last •touches to a beautiful picture. He had copied 
por^jops of two of the engravings, and made one picture* 
out of both, with such admirable skill that it was far 
more beautiful than the originals. The grass, the trees, 
the water, 4he sky, and the houses were all painted* in 
their proper colours. There, too, were the sunshine and 
shadow', looking as natural as life. * 

The good lady was delighted. And well might she be 
proud of her boy, for there were touches in this picture 
of which old ajrtists, who had spent a lifetime in the 
business, need not have been ashdmed. Many a year 
afterwards, this wonderful production was exhibited at 
the Royal Acadenty in London. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin continued to draw 
pictures, until he had now reached the age when it was 
“proper that he should choose a business for life.* His 
father and motlnjr were in considerable perplexity about 
him. # . 

* Finally, they came to a very wise decision. It sceraet^ 
evident that Provjdence had intended Benjamin to be # a 
paintef, . and had given him abilities which would be 
throwp away ill any other business. They determined 
that hd’ohouVl go forth into the world, and lea^n to be a 
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painter, by studying the best pictures of ancient and 
modern times. “ 

So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of his parents, 
and his native woods and streams, and the good friends 
of Springfield, and the Indians who had given him his fir&G 
colours — he left all the places and persons whom he, had 
hitherto known, and returned to them no more. He 
went first to Philadelphia, and afterwards to Europe. 

When he was twenty-five years old he went to London 
‘and established himself there as an artist. In due coprse 
of time he acquired great fame by his pictures, and was 
made chief painter to King George III. and President of 
the lioyal Academy of' Arts. * 

He lived many years in peace and honour, and died 
in 18150, at the age of eighty-two. The story of his life 
is almost as wonderful as a fairy tale ; for there are few 
more wonderful changes than that of a little unknown 
boy in the wilds of America into the mqpt distinguished 
English painter of his day. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (adapted). 


a-c&d'-e-my : a college. , 

ad'-mir-a-ble : wonderful (L. ad = 
til ; miror -• to wonder). *. 1 

an'-cieht : very old. 
as-cer-tain' : make sure ; lonrn. 
-dn-grav'-ings : pictures printed I 
from engraved plates. 
•e-sta'-bUsh-ed : set up. 

•ex-hib'-it-ed : shown (L. ex - out ; 

' habco - to have or hold), 
faf'-ul-iy : ability ; power. * , 

land '-as apes : pictures of real or j 


fancied scenes in nature, 
or-i'-gin-als : first copies, 
orn'-a-ment-ed : adorned ; made 
prrtty. * 

per-plex'-i-ty : trouble ; uncer- 
tainty. • 

pro-dne'-tion^; work, 
pre'-sid-ent : one who tal&s the 
chief seat«and conducts the busi- 
ness of a society (L .prc — before 
sedeo — to ^iit). 
var'-i-ous : different. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES ANN EXERCISE?. 


1. 9 Leant:— A sentence that : 
lakes the place of an Adverb is j 
called a Subordinate Adverbial { 
Sentence. • • j 

2* Adverbial sentences of time ■ 
showing when an action is done 
begin with tv hen, whenever, while, j 
befort, till, since, after, er* I 

3. Analyse the follow iny: ' 

(1) I will stay till you return. 

(2) Father left befoie the post 

canief _ | 


(SjTlhit children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring tides are low : 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with 
broojn ; 

# Andjiigli rocks throw mildly 
Oy the blanched sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches* 
Up the creeks we will hie. 


33. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

TILE COMMON CftAll. 

{Float the ‘ Manchester Science Lectures.') 

The crab is a very interesting creature to examine a 
little at leisure. Look at the back of the crab, and you 
will see how beautifully it is arched to resist force ; how 
strong the she^l is for the same purpose; how the 
borders are indented like a pie-mist, forming counter 
arches to increase the strength. Then notice how nicely 
the eyes, which fftc upon movable stalks, can ho put 
back into the sockets, and how the sockets project, so 
that a knock on the eye could do it no harm. • 

■ Then notice the twW pairs of feelers, one pair of which 
fold side by side* and can be put under a sort of roof, 
where # they are quite safe from injury. The second pair 
of feelers are stiJJ more carefully guarded, perhaps be-^ 
cause they are mo/e necessary.to the creature ; they fo^d 
in the huddle, and can be put away into grooves, locking 
very much, like putting a pair of spectacles into their 
case. 
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Then if 'you look at *the legs of the 1 crab, you will see 
how beautifully they all* fold up close, against its body. 
You should look, too, at the mouth of the crab, and you 
will sec a very singular thing. I canYiot go into the par- 
ticulars ; but at the outside of all you will see two pieces 
like double doors, which fold over and cover the inner 
parts quite close ; an 4 then the great claws, if put where 
they would naturally be when the creature is dt rest, 
securely bar the doors of the mouth and keep everything 
fast. , f 

If you come to think where the crab lives, you will 
see how desirable it i^ that these things should be aB I 
have said. The crab lives in the sea where there is a 
stony bottom, and at some little distance below low- 
water mark, but within reach of the rough weather, and 
is liable to be tossed about very much. Well, it can pack 
itself up in the way 1 have mentioned, and may then be 
rolled over and over just like a boulder stone, ainj take 
as little harm. 

You see, therefore, in the case of the common crab, 
how well fitted it is for the circumstUnces in which it is 
placed. It has a sort of confidence in the strength of its 
armour too, and goes pbout like one of the knights of 
the middle ages, seeking for softie one to attack. Buf~ 
the crab is much ^better protected than any knights ever 
Were in their armour; and besides this, the cr^bs are 
, their own army surgeons ; they need no splints, band- 
ages, nor lint. If they have the misfortune to have a 
piecl of a limb snapped off in an enc ( ounter,they just 
give that leg a shake and off it comes at a spot .almost 
«lose to the body, where nature has provided that these 
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voluntary amputations *shall take plate ; the bleeding 
stops, anti the crab is at 'once ready to. go again intoHhe 
tight ! 

One day I found a crab at Llandudno, that had lost 
both its claws and all its legs but two ; yet, for all that, 
it had not lost its} courage. I picked it up, and, at the 
same time, selected another crab of its own size, and put 
them together in a dish filled with sea water. 'It was 
pretty to see how the brave little fellow, without* tyny 
‘means whatever of attack, still stood on his defenqe •, for 
that perfect crab, more shame to him ! at once picked a 
quarrel with his unfqrtunate brother, and' attacked him 
savagely. My crab stood bravely up, and defended 
himself as well as he could. 

Now, how did it happen that a crab in this miserable 
state should never think of giving in ? Well, I think it 
is that the crab still feels that, although so defenceless, 
he has the capabilities of a warrior left in him ; he feels, 
perhaps, that his fresh legs and arms are already sprout- 
ing where the old ones are gone, and that if he could 
only lie let alone for a time, he would have new Maws 
and legs, and be able to give as good as he took. 

« Now, the crab can Really afford to be t reckless in 
battle, although it is not invulnerable, for nature does* 
repair its shattered limbs as often as it is required. The 
brave little fellow I have been telling yeu of, if he c could 
^only have been put into hospital for a* time, would have 
CQinc out as good as new, with all his claws and legs 
complete, and with no need for such tender nursing as 
our wounded soldiers received in the Crimea from Ifiss 
■ Nightingale and the Sisters of Mercy. And, "after *all, 
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the result is far* more • satisfactory hi the eage of the 
crafts, for with thSm you see”no crutches or wooden legs 
— nothing. of that kind; they com© out brand-new, and 
as good as at fir At. * Perhaps, if you consider this care- 
fully, you trill be led to suspect that nature did not 
design men with a view to their fightiijg in the destructive 
way which is now practised by civilised nations 1 

Dr. T. An coat. 


am-pu-ta'-tion: cutting off a limb. 
ca-pi£bi*>li-tiei : powers. r 
in-vul'-ner-able t {L. in ■» not; mi- 
nus * a wound) «afe from being 
wounded. 

lint : the scrapings of linen used 
for potting on wounds. 

Miss nightingale: a noble-hearted 
lady who went out to Turkey 
dunng the Crimean war to nurse 


our wounded soldiers and to 
improve the state of the hospi- 
tals. 

snr'-ge-en ; a doctor who performs 
operations on the human boda, 
such os taking off diseased limbs 
or setting broken bones. 

splints : ilun nieces of wood be* 
tween which a broken limb is 
bound. 


WDu-BTrxL&nro. 


1. What is the meshing of aba, 

dif, al , ob, prof Give two ex- 
amples each of words which they 
help to form. M 

2. What is the meaning of the 
Latin Prefix com ? Give the va- 


rious waje in which this prefix is 
changed. • 

8. Add Latin Prefixes to the 
words :—pot>8€&8, spoil, solvent, con- 
scious, and give the meanings of 
the words thus formed. 


84. TOM XffVXOTftl AMD DOUBLE) WAOB8. 

(From 'Beadings in Social Economy,’ by Mrs. j fmwich UElor.) 

PAST 1. 

‘ I wish,’ said TonS Envious, qp kb morning, as be went 
along ty his work as a carpenter, ‘ I wish I had,tbd 
management of matters in this world for a little white. 

■VWhft would you do, my friend?’ asked a voice 
which aotmdedHike the tinkling of a tiny silver bell. 
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Ttom looked all around, but although it was so early 
that no people were about, he could not discover whence 
the voice had proceeded. However the words had been 
so dear that he almost involuntarily replied to them. 

* Why, I should order shorter hours of work and mbre 
wages for all the pqor working men,’ he said, promptly ; 

‘ we shouldn’t have to wdrk ton or' twelve hours a day 
for the paltry few shillings most of us get now.’ 

‘ Do I understand that you wish to benefit only your 
*own trade, or all and every class and descriptors of 
workmen ? ’ said the silvery voice. 

As this was a longer sentence, Tom Envious had 
time to search out the speaker by the direction of the 
sound. 

To his astonishment he saw a wonderful little being 
sitting on a paling close beside him. She was like what 
a fairy always is, of course, only she was not a common 
fairy, for her face and hands were as silvpry as her voice; 
her raiment was of finely -beaten, shining copper, and 
her brow bore a crown of gold, of which material her 
wand likewise was composed. Tom was- startled/ but, 
being courageous, he boldly made answer that he wanted 
to see all workmen better paid, and not merely himBelf 
or his own trade. 

‘Well, Tom,’ ‘replied the fairy, ‘you shall manage 
my business for a month. I am the fairy who keep? the 
t Xabour Exchange Office, and the principle upon which *1 
1 hpve done my business has been that of allowing demand 
and Supply to balance themselves. I have left employers 
to offer workmen what they believed their services were 
worth ; and, on the other hand, I have permitted werk- 
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men freely to leave one master io go to smother if "they 
could “ better themselves ” by bo doing. * 

* The workmen desire to get as high wages as they can, 
and the employ ef a seek to get the workmen who will do best 
the* work most required in the market ; and this striving 
of ea{Ch man to get the most wages li£ can, and of each 
master to get the most productive labour, seems to mo 
to fix 'ftagcs just where they must fee. But if you fancy 
youdCan do my work l)etter than I have done it you Bholl 
try*^Toni Envious. Take my wand, and whatever you * 
order about the general rate of wages shall be done.’ 

Here she extended to him her tyiy gold sceptre, which 
was about *the size of a pin ,* and the moment ho had 
‘ taken hold of it she was lost to his sight. 

* I don’t quite understand this,’ said Tom to himself, 

‘ but as I’ve got the power, why, I must do the best I 
can with it. I order,’ he added boldly, after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘that every labourer, whatever work he 
does, shall have double the wages lie* qpw receives 1* 

****#• 

A*few hours after, while Tom was working at his 
bench, his employer came in and announced to the men 
that an edict had been issued from the office of the fairy 
-of the Labour Exchange, ordering that double wages 
should be paid each man from that day forward. The 
workmen were all delighted at the news, fancying that 
itVould enable thpm to enjoy double the comforts to ^ 
which they had been accustomed. € 

Some thought they would save more, but most of 
them ^egan to make plans as to how they would spend 
more, ahd, a^a beginning, Tom and the others, who a 
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1 dranfi beer, decided when dinner-time" came round to 
have an extra quantity *of their luxury. ‘ Let’s hdve 
double,’ said Tom; and, the others agreeing, the lad 
whom they usually sent for it was giveh w florin to spend 
at the public-house in place of the customary shilling. 
In a few minutes ha came back in astonishment. 

‘ Look here ! ’ ho crjed, holding up the can to, show 
that it was only the usual size. * I’ve had to pay double 
t the money for the quantity you always have ; the bear’s 
gone up to just double ! ’ , , 

‘ How is that, all of a sudden ? ’ asked one of the 
mqn. • 

‘Why Mr. Smith says that since all wagerfare raised 
he has to pay his potman and all of them twice as much 
as before ; and the brewer has sent word that he is going 
to double the price of the beer to the trade, becausp his 
men’s wages must be doubled ; and the gasworks are 
going to charge double for the light ; and he says every- 
thing else will go up in the same way, and so the price 
of the. beer is just double, and if you want twice your 
usual quantity you must send four times the money" you 
used to pay.’ 

* This made the men very serious, and one pnd another 
said, as they reflectively ate their dinner, that if this 
was to be the case with everything, they did not see how 
they would gain by the rise in wages. * • , 

,<r ‘ It can’t bo so all round,’ said Tom, who was the 

most startled, although he tried to keep up an appearance 
of being very confident ; * there’s house-rent, for instance ; 
the landlord won’t be able to say that he has to pay (he 
house double wages, and bo must have doubj? retit! I pay 
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6ix shillings for’my place ; no w I shall be able to Ttnove 
into a much nicer house I know of. It is to let at twelve 


shillings^ and there 1 shall get an advantage for certain. 9 

So although toe found, as he went home, that the 
price of everything he wished to buy had risen like that 


of the beer, he still fancied 
in otljer matters. 

eon'-fid-ent : hopeful. 
con*id-«r-a'-tion : thought, 
cdtr-a'-geous : brave; bold. 
eu|i-tgm-ary : usual, 
de-mand' : a need or want. 
de*sorip'-tion: class or kind, 
e'-dict t an ogdef or law (L. e-out ; 
dice *: I speak). 

in-vol-un-ta -ri-ly : without will or 
intention (L. in — not ; volo - to 
will). 


he might get some benefit 


lux'-u-ry : anything pleasing to 
the senses ; a dainty, 
pal'-try : worthless; mean. , 
prin'-oi-ple ; plan or rule, 
pro-duo'-tive : valuable ; useful, 
re-flec'-tive-ly : thoughtfully, 
icep'-tre : a staff or wand carried 
by sovereigns as a sign of Sbcir 
authority. 

sup-ply': that whioh satisfies a 
want. • 


GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1. Learn : -Adverbial Sentences 
of place, showing where an action 
is aoBe, begin with i&hef'c, wherever , 
whither , whence. 


2. Analyse the following 

(1) I tone day in fancy # hi]&y& 

O’er the land in sunny air, 
Whop sweet childhood ever 


* s »ur 

Aiulwlier 


where youth 
fair. ^ 


was evor 


(2) Whero Blake and mighty 
Nelson fell, 

Yoijr manly hearts shall glow. 
(8) Few, Jaw shall part, where many 
moot, 

The snow shall be thoif winding- 
sheet. 

(4) Wherever you hide, I shall find 
you. (0) Whither you lead, I wiU 
follow, * (8) Whence my father 
comes, I also will go. (7) Be Sure 
to go where you are told. 


35. TOM BJTVIOV8 AND DOUBLE WAGES. 

PAST DL 

Whbn Tom got home his wife met him in a Btate fit 
alarm! , , * 

‘ Oh, Tom, everything has gone up!’ she cried, 
men* the doctor, when he came just now lj,o see sick 
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Johnnie, said that hia fe*e would he five 'shillings instead 
of half a crown, and the 'buses have a notice on tffem 
that the fares are doubled. What shall we do 2 ’ 

‘ It doesn’t matter,’ replied Tom, * 4 wb are all to have 
double wages. The doctor — well, I suppose, 'after all, hiB 
fee is his wages, though c he calls it a fee, so that's all 
right. Aren’t you gW I’m to have double wages*? ’ 

Mrs. Envious answered tartly that she didn’t see 
, what good double wages would be to them if they haft to 
pay twice aB much for everything. So Tom explained 
to her his expectations about the house-rent. But lo ! 
when the rent-day came, the landlord gave Tom notice 
that he should require twelve shillings a week in future 
instead of six. 

• Why, how is that ? ’ aBked poor Tom. , 

4 Simply because people are now ready to pay twelve 
shillings for a house like this, Mr. Envious,’ said the 
landlord. 4 They ha,ve all got the extra* money in their 
wages, and as I have to pay more, for that reason, for 
everything I need, of course 1 am gkql to get a higher 
rent to make up for it. If you don’t like to pay the 
extra rent, others will.’ 

* When Tom was alone, he said to himself, 4 Why this 
is exactly the demand and supply principle of which the 
fairy spoke.* 

* Quite so, Tom,’ said the voice of the fairy^whp 
■'thought that he had now learned Ms lesson, and so 

made herself visible to him again. 4 You see that there 
cannot he such a thing as a general rise in wages by 
order of the law. * H ♦ 

• ‘You might perhaps make the *wmw « f thi'wb&ly 
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sum received by the workmen* a higher* one, biifT you 
codld not add to* the wealth th*at there is in Ihe world 
by any law, and therefore you could not really raise 
wages, which depend upon the amount of capital there 
is to pay labour with, compared with the number of 
workmen. So now you can give meJback my wand/ 

‘ Qut suppose the law had said,also that things should 
not be charged higher for ? ’ suggested Tom, not quite 
cesfain yet that he could not secure something for his 4 
class «by means of a law to raise wages. 

' You are touching on another subject, Tom — that of 
price and value. But you can easily see that if ypu 
were to git increased wages merely by the order of the 
law, the increase must come from one of two sources : 
either from the . people who buy the goods when made, 
or from the employers’ capital. Now, if it is to come • 
from the buyers, the cost of the goods at the shops 
must be increased. You have just, hod some experience 
of tins state of things and now see that consumers lose 
as much as they gain. . 

*If the rise were ordered to come from the employers’ 
capital, they would not go on employing labour. Capital, 
remember, ,is the wealth which is used to produce jnore 
wealth ; and if the employer cannot get a share of that 
increased wealth* for himself (which he could not do if 
he ware ordered by law to pay double wages without 
raising the prices of hfe goods), why should he go on*, 
employing his wealth as oajSital 7 You don’t suppose 
.four master keeps the workshop going for his amuse' 
nteh^doyou.Tom.?’ . 

. * ■' No' indqpd,’ said Tom ; 'just the reverse* he keeps 
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it for what ha can make out of it, and. I thought he and 
the rest of the masters were getting more than their«fair 
share. My notion was that the higher wages would 
come out of their pockets.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the fairy; ‘you fancy the workmen’s 
share of the produce of labour is not what it ought to be, 
and that the capitalist is greedy and takes too much ! 
That is a mistake, tod, Tom ; if you think aboutSt, you 
will see that the produce of labour is divided between 
labourers and capitalists in a way that cannot be natu- 
rally altered, just as the wages-fund is divided among 
the labourers according to the necessary result of demand 
afid supply.’ , 

‘ But suppose,’ replied Tom, ‘ that I had only ordered 
wagds to be raised in my own employment ? ’ 

* The answer would be similar,’ said the learned 

fairy. ‘The increase must come either from the' con- 
sumer of the goodB you make, or from your employer. 
If from your employer, he would cease £o use his capital 
in ymir business, for his share of the produce would then 
be lestf than he could get in other businesses ’ . 

‘ I see, dimly,’ said Tom. 

* You will understand better if you go on studying 
the Subject,’ said the fairy. ‘If the increased wages 
were paid by the. consumer, in the form of an increased 
price for the goods, the immediate result would he a 
smaller demand for the goods, because many cl thfe 
people who had been using them would not be able to 
afford them at the higher price. This would* result 
either in your shops working short time, which would 
bring your wages down to the old Bum, bat wo<fld dhne 
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you daily some boors’ idleness at the expense of alHhe 
consumers of youj goods ; or else some hands Would be 
discharged in consequence of the lessened demand. 

4 If you were one of the latter, you would not like it ; 
and* it would not lessen your distress to know that other* 
were .getting higher wages. Those ylio were kept on 
would have better times, no dotfbt ; but remember that 
what they gained would be taken from the share of 
wealth df all the other labourers, who would have to pay 
morf whenever they consumed what the flavoured ones 
produced. 

4 Of course; the laws must not he mode to favour oqe 
body of men in such a manner, without rhymo or reason. 
You would realise that if you had to pay sixpence instead 
of fonrpence for every loaf of bread, simply because there 
was*a law passed to increase the bakers’ wages.’ 

4 'then how can the working classes be benefited ? ’ 
asked, Tom, despondently. 

4 Not by envying others their fair'sliare of the wealth 
produced by capital and labour, Tom,’ said the wise fairy, 
4 but by increasing "the wealth, so that the fair Bhare of 
each may be larger. Increased industry, wisdom, and 
economy are the only means for increasing wealth.’ _ • 



the one who boys 
and oses goods. • 
d o ep oad'-eat-tyi without hope. 
*4a* 4 *e«yi thrift; prevention ol 


oerriso; walk. 

sasfsrygr 


in'-dus-try : diligence ; dope atten- 
tion to business. 

price : the amount of money re- 
quired to pay for anything. 
retaMse: fed* 
rMrerae': opposite, 
similar: the same ; like, 
•ug-gest'-ed : added ; hinted, 
w-ne: the amount of good* that 
can be obtained in exchange for 
anything. 
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* dBAKKAB SOKES 

1. Learn : —Adverbial Sentences 
of manner showing how an action 
is done generally begin with the 
Relative Adverb as, 

% Notice :— Sentences beginning 
with as are frequently contracted, 
as :—Mary wrote as I expected (her 
to write), * 

8. Analyse the following sen- 
tences, taking care to supply the 
words omitted 


jMP xxBfecnsa. 

(1) Tell ms not ol Arthur’* feble, 
Ab a vague, uncertain rhyme ; 
Must oar good be all a fable, 
Only tme our deeds of orime ? 
(9) Nature loves, as lady bright, 

In gayest guise to shine, 

All forms of graoe, all tints ol 
light, 

Fringe' her robe divine. 

(3) And the tartan elovetfae turban 
As the Goomtee oleaves the 
plain. 


80 . THE BATTLE OF THE BALTICS * 
Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) nobly won for himself a high place as 
a lyrical poet in spite of his hard struggles with poverty. Among his 
best poems are * The Pleasures of Hope, ’ * Loohiel’s Warning, ’ ‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’ and ‘ Hohenlinden.’ 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing'the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shott9 ; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold, determined hand 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. — 

Like leviathans afloat, 4 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime ; 

As they drifted on their path* 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 

for a time. — te 
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But the might* of England fittshed 
$0 anticipate the scene ; 

And her race the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly spaoe between. 

‘Hearts of oak ! ' our captains cried ; when each gun 
From its adamantine lips # 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Likq the hurricane eclipse 

eOf the sun. 27 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back , — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

^Fhen ceased — and all is wail, 

Aa they Btrike the shatter’d sail, 

Qf, in the conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — so 

Opt Bpoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave ; 

* Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer bq£ to save 
80 peace instead of death let us bring; 

But yield, proftd foe, thy fleet, 

• "With the crerfs, at England’s feet, 

■ And make submission meet 
TopurKing.’— - 

#. , , f , . 

"j D enmar k blessed our chief, 

iClmKC'dbte laek; ^voundtsi repose s 
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And thb sounds of joy and grief 6 
Fl'om her people wildly rose, . 

As death Withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the $res of funeral light 

Died away. ‘ m 

Now joy, Old England, raise 
For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze. 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidSt that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! • ea 


Brave hearts I to Britain’s pride. 

Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Biou ; 

Soft Bigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song cdndoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! — . n 


ad-a-man'-tine : of extreme hard- 
t ness. * 

an^'-ci-pate : to take beforehand, 
eon-dolts': expresses sorrow for. 
oon-fia-gra'-tien : a fire on a great 
scale. 

le-Ti'-a-tyams : huge animals de- 


scribed in the book of Job ; refer 
here to the wardships. 

EL'-sin-ores antfce Sqpnd, the en- 
trance to the Baltic, dea; does 
were ooUedted h ege to to i$57 

ftth'-om : nitjlnof * . 
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• woKD-Bra&are. 


1. Distinguish between Sngliia 
and latin Prefixes in the words : — 
afloat, anticipate, uproar, conflag- 
ration, submission, repose. • 

2. Pat each Prefixes' before the 
following words that will moke 
their meanings opposite to what 


they now are '.—solvent? honour, 
liberality, generous, provident, 
combed , discreet, popular . 

8. Give two words in which 
each of the following Prefixes is 
used super, semi, sub, per, inter, 
dis , ob, pre. 


.87. DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. 

* (From • Vivian Grey,' by Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield) 

• Benjamin Disraeli, lord Beaconsfield, was bom in London in 1805. He 
was tne eldest son of Isaac Disraeli, the celebrated author of the * Curio- 
sities oi English Literature/ and seems to have inherited literary ability 
from his father, for at the age of 20 ho published his first novel, ‘ Vivian 
Grey,* and this was quickly followed by ' The Tonng Duke,* * Henrietta 
Temple/ and others. After extensive travels fti the East he returned t<% 
England and entered Parliament, and for the next forty years he was 
one of the leading men of the House of Commons. He held many 
positions in the Government and was twice Prime Minister. AmongJiis 
publications since entering political life aro 1 Ooningsby/ 1 Sybil/ *Tan- 
ored/ and 1 Endymion/ works curiously compounded of politics and fiction. 
He died in 1881, and veiy few men have been more lamented. 

Tbbt looked round on every side, and hope gave way 
before she scene of desolation. Immense branches were 
shivered from the largest trees ; small ones were entirely 
stripped of their leaves ; the long grass was bowql to 
the earth ; the waters were whirled in eddies out of the 
little rivulets ; birds, leaving their nests to seek shelter 
in the crevices of the rocks, unable to stem the drivyig* 
“air, flapped their wingU and fell upon the earth ; the 
frightened animals of the plain, almost shffocated by the 
impetuosity of the wind, Bought safety and found destruc- 
tion ; seme of the largest trees were tom up by the roots ; 
the sluices of the mountains wort filled, and innumerable, 
torrents *rpshed down the before empty gullies. The 
now open, and the lightning and thunder 
contend tffth ttehorrorB of the wind. , 
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r In a moment all was again hushed. Dead silence 
succeeded the bellow of the thuhder, the roar of the wind, 
the rush of the waters, the moaning of the beasts, the 
screaming of the birds. Nothing .was heard save the 
plash of the agitated lake, as it beat up against the black 
rocks which girt it in. 

Again, greatefc darkness envoloped the trembling 
earth. Anon, the heavens were rent with lightning, 
which nothing could have quenched but the descending 
deluge. Cataracts poured down from the lowering firma- 
ment. For an instant the horses dashed madly forward ; 
beast and rider blinded and stifled by the gushing rain, 
and gasping for breath. Shelter was nowhere. The 
quivering beasts reared and snorted, and sank upon their 
knees, dismounting their riders. 

Ho had scarcely spoken, when there burst forth a 
terrific noise, they know not what ; a rush they could 
not understand ; a vibration which shook them oq their 
horses. Every terror sank before the roar of the cataract. 
It seemed that the mighty mountain, unable to support 
its weight of waters, shook to the foundation. A lake 
had burst upon its summit, and the cataract became a 
falling ocean. The source of the great deep appeared to 
be discharging itself over the range of motmtains ; the 
great grey peak . tottered on its foundation ! — It shook 1 
— It fell! and buried in its ruins the castle, the village, 
and the bridge 1 

(tnrr'-ie-M: cracks. w rom'-mit the highest point, 

girt fc»0hut in ; enclosed. vi-bra'-tion : trembling; shaking; 

gnl'-lies : deep and narrow valleys. moving backwards and forward* 

im-pet-e-os'-Myt eagerness. whirled in eddies: twtyed 

rivMi-let: a small stream. and round 
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GRAMMAR NOTES AMD JEXBRCMESi 


1. I#am Adverbial Sentences 
of Degree generally begin with the 
Subordinate Conjunction than , or 
the Relative Adverb as, , 

2. Notice Sentences beginning 
with as and than are frequently 
contracted, as : — My toother is 
taller than I (am tall), 

8. Analyse the following sen- 
tences, talcing care to supply words 
> omitted:— 


(1) Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot I 

(2) Now Roman is to Roman 

More hateful than a foe. 

(8) I fear thee, Ancient Mariner, 

I fear thy skinny hand 1 
And thou art long, and lank, 
•and brown. 

As is the ribbed soa sand t 


38. THE DEATH OP NELSON. 

(From Southey's 1 Life of Nelson /) 

Robert Southey, the poet, was bom at Bristol in 1774. After leaving* 
Oxford he spentftome time in travelling in Spain and Portugal, and then 
settled down at Keswick, in Cumberland. Hero he commenced an almoHt 
unexampled career of industry in literary composition of every descrip- 
tion. Though he wrote much, ho wrote everything carefully and well. 
His biographies, especially, are admirable, and of these, his 4 Life of. 
Kelson * is perhaps one of the best biographies in the language. He was 
a friend of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Some of his shorter poems are 
still much admired. He died in 1848. 

It had been part* of Nelson’s prayed Jhat the British 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
he expected. Settin|; an example himself, he twice gave 
orders to cease firing upon the * Redoubtable,’ supposing 
that she had struck because her great guns were silent 
*fbr, as she caAied no flag! there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. • 

From this ship % which he had thus twice spared, he 
rec£ive<J his death. # A ball fired from her mizzen-top, 
which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not 3 
more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where 
he was standing, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, 
about a <jto&rter after one, just in the heat of action. He 
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felT upon his lace on the spot which w&s covered with his 
poor secretary’s blood. * * 

Hardy, who was a few Bteps from him, turning round, 
saw three men raising him up. ‘ They have done for 
me at last, Hardy ! ‘ said he. ‘ I hope not ! ’ cried 
Hardy. * Yes,’ he»replied, * my backbone is shot through.’ 
Yet even how, not for a moment losing his pregence of 
mind, he observed, as they were carrying him down the 
ladder, that the tiller-ropes, which had been shot ftray, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones, should 
be rove immediately. Then, that he might not be seen 
^jy the crew, he took- out his handkerchief, and covered 
his face and his stars. Had he bat concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, 
would not have had cause to receive with sorrow, the 
news of the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cocipit was crowded with wounded and dying 
men, over whose bodies he was with some difficulty con* 
vcyed, and laid upon a pallet in Ihe midshipmen’s berth. 
It was soon perceived upon examination that the wound 
was mortal. This, however, waB concealed from afl 
except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
attendants. He himself being certain, froga the sense- ( 
tion in his back, and the gush of blood he felt momently 
within his breast, that no human care could avail him, 
insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and ^ittepd 
to those to whom he might be usefcl. ' For,' said he, 

4 you can do nothing for* me.’ All that could he done 
waafto fan him with paper, and frequently tot$ve him , 
lemonade to alleviate his intense thirtt. He 
pain, and expressed much anxiety for tt* ev&t df the 
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action, which now began to declare itself. • As often as a 
shi^ struck, the crew of the * Victory ’ hurrahed*; and at 
every hurrah a visible expression of joy gleamed in the 
eyes and marked the countenance of the dying hero. 
But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy ; and as 
that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the 
deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried : ‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me ? 
He iQust.be killed ! He is surely dead ! ’ 

\n hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when 
Nelsftn'received his wound before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence, ; Hardy in vain struggling 
to suppress^ the feelings of that most painful and ydl 
sublimest moment. ‘ Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘ how 
goes the day with us ? ’ * Very well,’ replied Hartly ; 

* terf ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, • 
and show an intention to bear down upon the “ Victory.” 

I have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and 
have no doubt of giving them a drtibbing.’ ‘ I hope,’ 
said Nelson, 1 none of our ships have struck ? ’ Hardy 
answered, ‘ There ♦as no fear of that.’ Then, anil not 
till then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘ I am a dead man, 
Hardy,’ said he. ‘ I am going fast ; it .will be all over 
1 with me sooil.’ Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Betftty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life, ‘Oh no ! ’ he 
replied ; * it is impossible ; my back is shot through. 
Bdlattjf will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy then, once more, 
shook hands with &m ; and with a heart almost burst-, 
ing, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone ; 
and* Kelapn, having made the surgeon ascertain this, 

* * K 
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said to him : * You know I am gone, I know it. I teel 
something rising in my breast ’ (putting his hand on his 
left side) ‘ which tells me so.’ And upon Beatty’s in- 
quiring whether his pain was very great, he replied : ‘ So 
great that he wished he was dead. Yet,’ said he, in a 
lower tone, * one ^oitld like to live a little longer, too ! ’ 

Captain Hardy, soirfe fifty minutes after he had left 
the cockpit, returned, and again taking the hand of his 
dying friend and commander, congratulated him p on 
having gained a complete victory. How many s o£ the 
enemy were taken he did not know, as it was impossible 
to perceive them distinctly, but fourteen or fifteen at 
least. * That's well ! ’ cried Nelson ; * but «L bargained 
for twenty.’ And then, in a stronger voice, he said: 
‘Anchor, Hardy; anchor.’ Hardy, upon this, hinted 
that Admiral Collingwood would take upon himself the 
direction of affairs. * Not while I live, Hardy,’ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise lymself 
from the bed ; ‘ <V> you anchor.’ 

His previous order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, ho said to him, in a low voice: 
i Don’t throw me overboard ; ’ and he desired that he 
might be buried by his parents, unless it should please ' 
the king to order otherwise. ‘ Kiss ipe, Hardy,’ said he. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek ; and ^Nelson 
said : ‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank Qod, I have done my 
•duty i ’ Hardy stood over him in silence for a moment 
or two, then knelt again, and kissed hip forehead. * Who 
is that ? ’ said Nelson ; and being informed, he replied : 

‘ God bless you, Hardy ! ’ And Hardy tljgn left ’him, for 
ever. 




2 


•tkeV* VICTORY * TOWED INTO GIBRALTAR. * < Copied from Stanfield's ptchre tn the National Gallery.) 
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Kelson now desired to be turped up6n his right side, 
and said i ‘ I wish I had not left the- deck, for I shall 
soon be gone.’ Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. 
He said to the cha]51ain : ‘ Doctor, I have not been a great 
sinner.’ His articulation now became difficult ; but he 
was distinctly heard to say, ‘ Thank God, I have, done 
my duty ! ’ These words he repeatedly pronounced, and 
they were the last words which he uttered. He expired 
at thirty minutes after four, three hours and a quarter 
after he had received his wound. . „ 


1 Anchor, Hardy ! * : NelBon fore- 
saw from the appearance&’Of the 
Sveather and the crippled condi- 
tion of the ships, that if they did 
not anchor they would be lost. 
He*.co his order, which was not 
carried out, and so many ships 
were wrecked. 

chaplain : the chaplain of the 
4 Victory * was Dr. Scott, 
cockpit: the place deep down in 
the ship where the wounded 
were taken. c 

Collingwood : captain of the' 
‘Roy^l Sovereign,* which led 
the attack. 

op'-au-lette : thn knot worn on the I 
shoulder to mark an officer. 


Hardy was flag-captain of the 
1 Victory * at the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

had struck : had hauled down her 
flag in token of defeat, 
his stars : badges of distinction, 
his secretary : Mr. Scott, who t was 
killed early in the battle, 
mizzen-top : the top of the mizzen- 
mast, which is the one nearest 
the Btern. 

pallet : bed.* f 

tiller-ropes: ropes which helped 
to move the tiller which moved 
the rud^r. 

‘Victory’: the ship in • which 
Nelson was killed; still to be 
seen in Portsmouth Harbour. 


30. GOiiDSMITH AND ApDISON. 

(From 1 English Humourists: of the Eighteenth Century ,’ by 
William Makepeace Thackeray,) 

William Makepeace Thackeray, one of the greatest of English novelists, 
was bgrn at Calcutta in 1811. He was brought to England wh^p young, 
and educated first at the Charterhouse and then at Gambridgc^University. 
Having a great inclination for the life of an artist he travelledofc the 
Continent and visited the chief art centres, bat after a time ho devoted . 
himself to literature, After writing for ygrious magazines he joined the 
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staff of ‘Punch,’ arifi was there associated with suoh men as* John 
Leejth, Gilbert A’Beokett, %nd Douglas Jerrold Th^ well-known 
‘Snob Papers’ and ^Teames’s Diary* first appeared in tho pages of 
‘Punch.’ In 1840 Thackeray began to publish in monthly numbers 
the masterly fiction, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ which first fairly showed the world 
what he could do, and *establi shed his reputation. This was followed 
by ‘ Pendennis,’ * History of Henry Esmond,’ * The Newoomes,* and other 
works. He died in 1863. 


I. GOLDSMITH. 

To be the most beloved of English writers, what a title 
tl^frt is for a man ! A wild youth, wayward, but full of 
tenderness und affection, quits the country village where 1 
his boyhood has been passed in happy musing, in idle 
shelter, in fond longing to see the great world out of 
doors, and achieve name and fortune — and after years 
of dire struggle, and neglect, and poverty, liis heart 
tuj-ning back as fondly to his native place as it had 
longed eagerly for change when sheltered there, he 
writes a book and a poem, full of the recollections and 
feelings of hoiq£ ; he paints the friends and scenes of 
his youth, and peoples Auburn and AVakefield with the 
remembrances of JLissoy. 

Wander he must, but he carries away a home-relic 

with him, and dies with it on his breast, llis nature is 

* 

truant ; in f repose it longs for change, as on tho journey 
it looks back for friends and quiet. He passes to-day in 
building an air-castle for to-morrow, of in writing yester- 
day’s elegy ; and he would fly away this hour, but that 
a cage, necessity, keeps him. What is the charm of his, 
verse, of his styld, and humotlr ? His sweet regrets, bis 
delicate, compassion, his soft smile, his trenfulous 
s#pp%thy, the weakness which ho owns ? 

Youfr low* for him is half pity. You conje hot and 
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tired from the day’s battle, and l^his swfeet minstrel sings 
to you. * Who could harm the kind, vagrant harpfer? 
Whom did he ever hurt ? He carries no weapon, save 
the harp on which he plays to you,* and with which he 
delights great and humble, young and old, the captains 
in the tents, or tluv soldiers round the fire, or the women 
and children in the villages, at whose porches he stops 
and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With 
that sweet story of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ he’^as 
found entry into every castle and every ham]e4 in 
Europe. Not one of us, however busy or hard, but once 
or twice in our lives .lias passed an evening with him, 
and undergone the charm of his delightful mrtsic. 

< 

II. ADDISON. 

We love him for his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightful in him; we are so .fond 
of him because we .laugh at him so. And out of that 
laughter, and out of that sweet weakness, and out of 
those harmless eccentricities and follies, and out of* that 
touched brain, and out of that honest manhood and 
simplicity — we get a result of happiness^ goodness, 
tenderness, pity, piety ; such as doctors and divines but 
seldom have the fortune to inspire. , 

When this man looks from the world, whose weak- 
nesses he describes so benevolently, pp to the heaven 
which shines over us all,*-X can hardly faney a humun 
face lighted up with a more serene rapture ; 4 human 
intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration, than 
Joseph Addison’s. Listen to him ; from ygpr childhood 
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■ 

you have known *the verses ; but who can hear t]*eir 
sacred music without love and awe ? 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The mqon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
liepeats the story of her birth ; 

And all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their tifln, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Among their radiant orbs be found; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

The Hand that made us is divine. 

*It seems to me those verses shine like the stars. 
They shine out of a great, deep calm When he turns 
to Heaven, a Sabbath comes over that man's mind ; and 
his face lights up from it with a glory of thanks and 
prayers. His sense of religion stirs through his whole 
being* In the fieWs, in the town ; looking at the birds 
in the trees ; at the children in the streets ; in the 
morning or in the moonlight ; over his books in his own 
room; in 4 happy party at a country merry -maidftg 
or a town assembly, good-will and # peace to God’s 
creatures, and love and awe of Him who made them, fill 
Bis pure heart and shine from his kind face. If Swift’s 
life was the most Iwr etched, I Jhink Addison’s was one of 
the mast enviable, A life prosperous and beautifjil~a 
calm death — ah ’immense fame and affection afterwards 
fof his* happj and spotless name. 
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Au^bnrn : the name given by (told- 
umith to the village which he so 
beautifully describes in his poem 
4 The Deserted Village.’ 
be-nev'-o-lent-ly : kindly, 
ec-cen-tri'-ci-ty : strangeness. 
Gold'-smith : died 1774. His best- 
known work is ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ 


in'-tel-lecU mind; brain. 

Lic-soy': a quaint Irish villago in 
Westmeath ; the home of Gold- 
smith from boyhood to manhood. 
Swift: an Irish writer who died in 
1745 after three years of mental 
suffering. He wrote 4 Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ Ac. 
vag'-rant : wandering. 


WOED-BUILDING. 

1. What Latin Prefixes help to ; to turn with , to turn back, to turn 


make the following words : - affec ■ 
tion t recollection , eccentricities , in - 
spire, religion ? 

2. By the aid of Prefixes and the 
root verto -- I turn, make words 1 
which mean : - to turn aivtty from , I 


in. 

3. With what Latin Propositions 
arc the following Prefixes con- 
nected, and give their meanings 
ar, co , al, por , oc, ef, of , il, counter , 
sug ? 


40. SIR ROGER ON THE BENCH. 

Joseph Addison was born in 1672 at Milston, in Wiltshire. He was 
sent to the Charterhouse School, where he became acquainted t with 
Steele (afterwards Sir Richard). At the age of fifteen he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and soon bocame distinguished for his skill in Latin 
poetry. His old schoolfellow Steele commenced the 4 Tatler,* and after- 
wards the 4 Spectator,’ to both of which Addison largely contributed. 
In 1713, Addison brought out a tragedy, 4 Cato,’ which was successful. 
Addison’s poems are nqw little read, but his prose writings charm us by 
their gracefulness, delicate fancy, and original humour. He died in 1719. 

PART I. 4 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart ; the next to escape the censures of the 
worid. If the last interferes with the former it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; hut otherwise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself r seconded by t he 
applauses of the public.. A man is. more sure of his 
conduct, when the verdict which he passes upon his own 
behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 
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My worthy fritsnd Sy. - Roger • is ono of those wlit5 is 
nottmly at peace within himself, hut beloved and esteemed 
by all about him. He receives a suitable tribute for his 
universal benevolcrtce to mankind, in the returns of 
affection and goodwill which are paid him by everyone 
that ljves within his neighbourhood. , 

I lately met with two or three odd instances of that 
generaf respect which is shown to the good old knight. 
H^ would needs carry Will Wimble and myself with him 
to tjie county assizes. As we were upon the road Will 
Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rode before us 
and conversed with them for soma time ; during which 
my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with their characters. 

1 The first of them,’ says he, ‘ that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about a hundred pounds a year, an 
honest man. He is just within the Game Act, and quali- 
fied to kill a hare or a pheasant. He knocks down a dinner 
with his gun twige or thrice a week ; and by that means 
lives much cheaper than those who have not so good an 
estate as himself. He would be a good neighbour if he 
did not destroy so many partridges ; in short, he is a 
very sensible man, shoots flying, and has been several 
times foreman of the petty jury. ’ . 

‘ The other that ridfes along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous for; taking the law of everybody. There 
is not # one in the town where he lives that he has not 
sued at a quarter, sessions. The rogue had once the 
impudence to go to law with the widow. His head in 
full of *cqpts, damages, and ejectments ; he plaguSd a 
coujde.of honest gentlemen so long for a trespass in 
breaking Vme£f his hedges, till he was forced tp sell the 
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ground it enclosed to defray th^chargfes of the prosecu- 
tion. ifis father left him fourscore pounds a year, •but 
he has cast, and been cast so often, that he is not now 
worth thirty. I suppose he is going upon the old business 
of the willow tree.* 

As Sir Roger jvas giving me this account o( Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till we came up to them. After having paid their 
respects to Sir Roger, Will told them that Mr. Touchy 
and he must appeal to him upon a dispute that ^rose 
between them. Will, it seems, had been giving his 
fyllow-travellers an account of his angling one day in 
such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead of «iiearing out 
his # story, told him that Mr. Such-an-one, if he pleased, 
might take the law of him for fishing in that part of the 
river. My friend Sir Roger heard them both, upon a 
round trot ; and, after having paused some time, told 
them, with the air of a man who wguld not give his 
judgment rashly, *that much might be said on both sides. 
They, were neither of them dissatisfied with the knight's 
determination, because neither of them found himself in 
the wrong by it. Upon which we made the best of our 
way to the assizes. 

ap-pro-b&'-tion : approval; satis- petty jury: the jury which tries 
faction with. • cases not bad enough to be 

as-si'-ies ; courts held by the taken tfefore a judge, 
judges in various towns to try pro-se-eu’-tion : (L. pro *= onwards ; 
prisoners. seqnor = to follow) puAuing* by 

be-ne'-to-lenoe ; goodness of heart. law. * 

•oea'-sures : reproaches. • sh ots flying: shoots, the bird on 

dis-tat'-is-fi-ed : not pleased. the wing, or when it ip flying, 

e-jeet'-ments : (L. e « out ; jacio = . within thedQame Act*: any person 
I throw) writs or warrants for having property Worth 40/. a 
turning anyone out of property year was allowed to heft game, 
held illegally. yea-man: fanmsr. * 
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* WOEtt-BUILDllfo. 


1. Point out and give (he mean- 
ings of the Latin Prefixes in : — 

interferes, applause, affection, con- 
versed, ejectment, dissatisfied. 

2. Give the force of the Prefix 
in in the following words : —in- 


valuable, inchide, illegal, irresist- 
ible, induct, implant, income, indi- 
visible. 

S. Give the various forms of the 
Prefixes ad, ob, in, with an example 
of each. 


41. SIB ROGER ON THE BENCH. 

PART II. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came, but not- 
withstanding all the justices had tal^en their places upon 
the bench, they made room for the old knight at the heacf 
of them ; who, for his reputation in the country, took 
occasion to whisper in the judge’s car that he was glad 
his lordship had met with so much good weather in his 
circuit. 

I was listening to the proceeding of the court with 
much attention, and infinitely pleased, with that great 
appearance and solemnity which so properly accompanies 
such a public administration of our laws; when, ‘after 
about an hour’s sitting, I observed to my great sur- 
prise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger 
was getting *up to speak. I was in some pain for 
him, till I found Jie had acquitted himself of two or 
three sentences with a look of much business and great 
intrepiSity. , 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a, 
general whisper ran among the country people that »Sir 
Roger yas up. The speech he made was so little to the 
purpose *that j, shall not trouble my readers with an 
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account of it ; and I bfclieve was not so much designed by 
the knight himself to inform the court, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to Bee 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him. most ; 
at the same time that tlie ordinary people gazed upon him 
at a distance, not a little admiring his courage, that was 
not afraid to speak to the judge. r r 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, becauso it shows how 
.desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks 
of their esteem. • 

. When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our hprses. 
The man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a 
servant in the knight’s family ; and to do honour to his 
old master, had some time since, unknown to Sir 'Roger, 
put him up in a* sign-post before the door; so that the 
knigjit’s head had hung out upon tfye road about a week 
before he himself knew anything of the matter. 

As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding 
«th|it his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from, 
affection and goodwill, he only Ibold him that he made 
him too high' a compliment, and when the fellow 
seemed to think that could hardly be; added with,a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for any man 
* under a duke, but told "him at the* same time that it 
might be altered with a very few touches, and* that he 
himself would be at the charge of it. Accordipglyjihey 
got a painter by the knight’s directdonsjto add a pair of 
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whiskers to the faee, and by a little aggravation of the 
features to change it into the Saracen’s Head. * 

I should not have known this story had not the inn* 
keeper, upon Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my 
hearing that his honour’s head was brought back last 
night with the alterations that he had ordered to be made 
in it. Upon this my friend, with* liis usual cheerfulness, 
related Flic particulars above mentioned, and ordered the 
lieajj 4o be brought into the room. 1 could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than ordinary 
upon the appearance of this monstrous face, under which, 
notwithstanding it was made to frovyi and stare in a most 
extraordinary manner, I could still discover a distant 
resemblance of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing 
me laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I thought it 
possible for people to know him in that disguise. I at 
first kept my usual silence, but upon the knight’s conjuring 
me to iell him whether it was not still more like himself 
than a Saracen, I composed my countenance in the best 
manner I could, and replied that much might be said on 
both sides. * 

These several adventures, with the knight’s behaviour 
in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I met with 
' in any of my ’travels. • * 

ad-min-U-tra'-tion : carrying out; I es-tate': property; land. 

enforcing. . in-dis-cre'-tion : rashness, want of 

oix < *enitf each judge lias to go thought. . 
from town to town in*t certain in-trep-id'-i-tjr: courage, 
part of the country, .which is jug-tie-es: : magistrates, not judges. # 
therefore called a circuit (L. cir- re-pn-ta'-tion: good name. 
cum * rohnjl ; eo, ituiy — to go). re-sem'-blance ; likeness. 

eon'opU-ment: to use expressions Sar'-a-oen : a Mohammedan in* 
of pgaW and esteem. habitant of Syria, 

oon-jttr'-ing f.makjgg to swear. verge : boundary ; edge. 
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WOBD-BUILDIHG. 

1. Give the various forms of the the words by referring to the 

Latin Prefix sub, and give an meanings of the Prefixes, 

example of each. 3. Pick out and give the mean- 

2. Tho following words have the ings of the Latin Prefixes in : - 

same root, co = I go; itum - gone : — proceeding , infinitely , appearance , 

exit, preterit , ambient , circuit , admiring , circuit , indisewtion , 

sedition . Give tho meanings of ! avert , interchange, 

€ 

42. VIRGINIA. * , 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800 187.)) wrote numerous ballads 
and essays ; but his most famous works are his * Lays of Ancient Jpome ’ 
(from which the following extract is taken), his ‘History of England 
from the Aocession of James II./ and his ‘ Essays.' He ranks anting the 
most eminent of essayists. In brilliancy of illustration, in graphic de- 
scription, and in charm of style Macaulay has never been surpassed. 

i« 

'Straightway Virginius led the maid a little* space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 
and hide, 

Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of 
blood. t o 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And'then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began 
to swell, 

f And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘ Farewell, sweet 
child ! Farewell ! 

Oh ! how I loved my darling ! though stern I sometimes 
be, 

V t* 

To thee, thou know’st I was not so. Who could be so to 
thee? <• •* • io 

Artd how my darling loved me ! Hqw glad .she was to 
hear . 

S (i 

My footstep on the threshold when I eamc^JbacKlast year ! 
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And how she dancftd witl^ pleasure to see my civic croffn, 

AncMook my sword, and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown ! 

Now, all those things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 

And ijone will grieve when I go forth, or smile when 1 
return, * 

Or watch beside the old mail’s bed, or weep upon his 
# «rn. 

The # house that was the happiest within the Bomnn 
walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble 
halls, • 20 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 
gloom, 

And* for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this 
way ! , 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the 
prey! # 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, 
bereft. 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. , 

He little deems that in*this hand I clutch what still can 
save , 

Thy gentle youth Jrom taunts and blows, the portion of 
* the slave ; # 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me 
one more kisjs ; 

And npw, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but 
**thisA so 
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WKli that he lifted high the ste t el, and smote her in the 
sid£, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she 
died ! 

Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath ; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 
A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall. 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain', „ 
Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the sjain : 
Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be 
found ; ( 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch 
the wound. 40 

In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched ; for never truer 
blow 

That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian 
foe. t o 

When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 
sank down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner ‘of his 
gown, 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered 
‘ ^ nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, $nd held the knife 
on high. 

‘ Oh ! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of. the slain, 
JJy this dear blood I cry to you, do right’ between ns 
< twain ; 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me a&d mine, 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Qaudfan line l ’ 
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Sir spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went 
his" way ; 6i 

But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 
And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with 
steadfast feet, 

Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred Street. 
Then up Bprang Appius Claudius : ‘ Stop him ; alive or 
dead ! 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings 
his head.’ 

He looked upon his clients ; hut none would work his will. 
|Ic looked upon his liotors ; but they trembled, and stood 
still. 

And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence cleft, 
Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left, so 
And he hath passed in safety into his woeful home. 

And then ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done 
in Borne. t r 


Ap'-pi-us Claud'-i-us : * the head of 
one of the great noble (patrician) 
families, who treated with great 
cruelty the common people (ple- 
beians). 

a-main' : suddenly ; at once, 
<Cap'-u-&: formerly a large and 
prosperous oity, about 100 miles 
south of Borne. 

oiv'-io crown : made of the leaves of 
three different sorts of oak, and 
bestowed upon a Roman soldier 
who had saved the life of a com- 
rade in battle by slaying his 
• foe. c 

oli'mt : a citizen, who put himself 
under the protection of a man of 
influence, who, in respect to that 
relation, was called his patron. 
flesh'-er : a butcher. 

7o'-ruxn : Jprblio place in Borne 


where causes were tried and 
speeches made to the people, 
gown : or lied the toga, the distinc- 
tive dress of the Roman citizen. 
Youths wore a purple hemmed 
gown, men a white one. 
leech : a doctor. 

neth'-er : lower belonging to the « 
region below. 

•ham'-bles : a butcher’s shop and 
slaughVer-house. 

the 8aered Street : the Via Sacra 
leading to the Forum. * * 

urn : aft4fr burning the dead (cre- 
matiorC) the ashes were collected 
in a vessel or urn. 

Vol'-sciant, or Yol'-epee'; a neigh- 
bouring tribe to the Rotnans, and 
with whom they ,woged obltter 
war in the early times, 
whit'-tle : a knife. 
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43. THE *BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

(From 4 Led Mis&rablcs / by Victor Hugo.) 

Victor Hugo, one of the most prolific and best known of French 
authors, was born in 1802. Some of his books have boon translated into 
all the principal European languages. His fame ,T Vests principally on his 
‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ which is known iif England under the title of the 
4 Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ Another well-known work is 4 Les Misc- 
rables.’ , 

1’AllT I. 

Had .it not rained on the night of Juno 17, 1815, the 
future of Europe would have been changed. A few drops 
of water, more or less, prostrated Napoleon. That 
Waterloo shSuld be the end of his long series of victories, 
Providence needed only a little rain ; and an unseason- 
able cloud crossing the sky sufficed for the overthrow of 
a world ! 

The battle of Waterloo could not be commenced before 
half-pAst eleven. ‘Why ? Because the ground was soft. 
It was necessary to wait for it to acquire some little firm- 
ness, so that the heavy artillery could be moved. • 

Had the ground been dry, the action would have been 
commenced at six o'clock in the morning. The battle 
•would have been finished and won at two o’clock; th»e£ 
hours before the Prussians under Blucher came up and 
turned the scale of fortune in favour of the English. 

•How much fault is there on the part of Napoleon in 
the loss of this battle ? His plan of battle was, all con- 
fess, a masterpiece. To march straight to the centre^ of 
the allied line, pierce the enemy, cut them in two, make 
of Wellington and Blucher two fragments, seize Brussels, 
throw the Prussians into the Bhine and the En glishm en 
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into the sea — all this, ‘for Napoleon, was in this battle. 
What would have followed, anybody can see. 

Both generals had carefully studied the plain of 
Waterloo. Already, in the preceding year, Wellington 
had examined it as a possible site for a great battle. On 
this ground, and* for this contest, Wellington had the 
favourable side, Napoleon the unfavourable. TJie Eng- 
lish army was above, the French army below. Towards 
four o’clock the situation of the English army was sdtious. 
There was but one knot left— the centre. That still- 
held. 

, It occupied a plateau, with the village of Waterloo 
behind it, and in front a declivity, which At that time 
Wap steep. Wellington, anxious but calm, was on horse- 
back, and remained there the whole day in the samq atti- 
tude. He was frigidly heroic. The balls rained down. 
Lord Hill, showing him a bursting shell, said : * My lord, 
what are your instructions, and what orders do you leave 
us, if you allow yourself to be killed ? ’ 

‘.To follow my example,’ answered Wellington. 

The day was clearly going badly. Wellington cried 
to the companions of his former victories: ‘Boys, we 
«npst not be beaten? What would they, say of us in, 
England?’ The English line staggered backwards. 
Only the artillery and the sharpshooters were seen on 
the crest of the plateau; the rest* disappeared. The 
regiments, driven by the shells and bullets of the French, 

• fell back into the valley ? the battle-front of the English 
was slipping away : Wellington gave ground, i Beginning 
retreat ! ’ cried Napoleon. , • , . 

At tlje moment when Wellington drewdback* Napoleon 
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Btarted up. He saw thc^plafeau suddenly laid bare, afcd 
the front of the English army disappearing. It rallied, 
but kept concealed. The Emperor half rose in his 
stirrups. The flush of victory passed into his eyes. 
Wellington had fallen back. It remained only to com- 
plete this repulse by a crushing charge, Napoleon, turn- 
ing abruptly, sent off a courier At full speed to Paris to 
announce that the battle was won. 

Jie ordered the cuirassiers to carry the plateau. 
The^ were three thousand five hundred. They formed a 
line of half a mile. They were gigantic men on colossal 
horses. Then was seen a fearful sight. All this cavalry, 
with sabres drawn, banners waving, and trumpets sound- 
ing, formed in column, descended with even movement 
and as one man — with the precision of a bronze battering- 
ram opening a breach. 

Behind the crest of the plateau, under cover of the 
masked battery, the English infantry formed in thirteen 
squares, with musket to the shoulder, and eye upon their 
sights, waiting, calm, silent, and immovable. They 
could not see the 'cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers ‘could 
not Bee then}. , 

They listened to the rising of this tide of men. They 
lieai'd the increasing sofind of three thousand horses,' 'the 
alternate and measured striking of their hoofs at full trot, 
the ratling of tha cuirasses, the clinking of the Babres, 
and a sort of fiercq roar of the coming host. There was 
a moment of* fearful silence; then, suddenly, a long line* 
of raised arms blandishing sabres appeared above*the 
crqst, jnth helmets, trumpets, and standards. It was 
like the blginping' of an earthquake. 
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al^ed': combined ; joined. M 
oo-los'-pal : huge ; very great, 
cour'-i-er :* a messenger, 
cui-rasee' : (pronounced kwe-ras') 
a breastplate. 

eni-ras-fliers' : (pronounced ktre- 
ras-scers') soldiers armed with 
breastplates. 

de-cliv'-i-ty : a downward slope, 
fri'-gid-ly : coldly; stiftly. 


gen'-er-al the commander of an 
army. 

gi-gan'-tic,: like giants ; very great, 
masked bat'-ter-y : hidden cannon, 
pla-teau' : a tableland, 
pre-ci'-sion : exactness; nicety. 
pro-Btra'-ted : overthrew, 
ral'-lied : again formed in order. 
Ba'-bres: swords, 
suf-fle'-ed : was enough. « 


GEAMMAE NOTES 

1. Learn : — Adverbial Sentences 
showing Condition generally begin 
with if, unless, except, though, al- 
though, as : Though the cold was 1 
severe, we greatly enjoyed ourselves, i 
That man will never succeed, unless j 
his conduct improves . We will go, i 
if you have a holiday . 

2. Analyse the following : ~ j 


AND EXEEGISES. 

(1) If you do keep them careially 
Then God will you reward ; 

If otherwise you seem to Meal, 
God will your deeds regard. 

(2) Though I am poor, yet am I 
rich. (3) Except ye repent, yo 
shall all likewise parish. (4) Un- 
less you use your opportunities, 
you will never succeed in life. 


44. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

TART II. k 

Akiuvkd at the crest of the hill, full of fury, and bent 
upon the extermination of the squares and cannons, the 
cuirassiers saw between themselves and the English a 
ditch — a grave ! It was a sunken road. 

It was a frightful moment. There was the ravine, 
unlboked for, yawning at the very feet of the horses, two 
fathoms deep between its double slopes. The Becond 
rank pushed in the first, the third pushed in the second ; 
the horses reared, threw themselves oyer, fell upon their 
.backs, and struggled withe their feet in the air, piling up 
and* overturning their riders ; no power to retreats The 
charge intended to crush the English crushed tlie French ! 

Eiders and horses rolled in together pqjl-mfell', grind* 
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ing each other, making ^common. flesh in this dreadfal 
gulf; and when tlje grave was fall of living men, the 
rest rode over them and passed on. Here the loss of the 
battle began. At the same time the English artillery 
was unmasked. Sixty cannon and the thirteen squares 
thundered and flashed into the cuirassiers. All the 
English flying artillery took position in the squares at a 
gallop. * The cuirassiers had not even time to breathe. 
Bu^ ihe .disaster of the sunken road had not discouraged 
them. They were men who, though diminished in 
numbers, grew greater in heart. 

The cuirassiers hurled themselves upon the English 
squares. M, full gallop, with free rein, their sabres ih 
their teeth and their pistols in their hands, the attack 
began. There are moments in battle when the 8oul 
hartfens a man, even to changing the soldier into a 
statue, and all his flesh becomes granite. The English 
battalions, desperately assailed, did not yield an inch. 
Then it was friglitful ! . 

All sides of the English squares were attacked at 
once. »The first rank, with knee on the ground, received 
the cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot them 
down; behind the second rank the cannoneers loaded 
their guns, {he front of the square opened, made tray 
for an eruption of grape-shot, and closed again. 

The cuirassierq answered by rushing upon them with 
crushing force. Their great horses reared, trampled 
upon the ranks, ^leaped oves the bayonets, and fell* 
gigantic, in the midst of these four living walls. VThe 
musket-balls made gaps in the rankB of the cuirassiers ; 
the’euiraisierg made breaches in the squares. Files of 
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m§li disappeared, ground dow/i beneath the horses’ 
feet. * . 

The cuirassiers, now few in number, had to contend 
with almost the whole of the English army ; but they 
multiplied themselves each man became equal to ten. 
Nevertheless, somq battalions fell back. Wellington saw 
it, and remembered his bavalry. Had Napoleon, at that 
moment, remembered his infantry, he would even then 
have won the battle. This forgetfulness was his great, 
fatal blunder. a 

Suddenly the assailing cuirassiers perceived that they 
wero assailed. The English cavalry was at their back. 
The cuirassiers, attacked front, flank, and rear by 
infantry and cavalry, were compelled to face in all direc- 
tions. What was that to them? They were a whirlwind. 
Their valour became unspeakable. They annihilated 
seven squares out of thirteen, took or spiked sixty pieces 
of cannon, and took from the English regiments' six 
colours. . 

This strange battle was like a duel between two 
wounded infuriates, who, while yet fighting and resisting, 
lose all their blood. Which of the two shall fall first ? 

At five o’clock Wellington drew out his watch, and 
was 'heard to murmur, ‘Blucher, dr night / ’ It was about 
this time that a distant line of bayonets glistened. 

Tho rest is known: the irruption. of a third %rmy; 
eighty-six pieces of artillery suddenly .thundering forth ; 
the whole English line pushing forwitrd. * Up, guards, 
and «£ them ! ’ cried Wellington. , t * 

The red regiment of English *Guards, lying copeeqled 
behind the hedges, rose up. All hurled tHemselves 
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forward, and the final carnage bdgan. The French .army 
fell* hack rapidly from all sides at once. Tfie whole 
bends, cracks, snaps, floats, rolls, crashes, falls, hurries, 
plunges. Napoleon* gallops along the fugitives, urges, 
threatens, entreats. He is hardly recognised. 

The Prussian cavalry, just come up, spring forward, 
fling themselves upon the enemy, sabre, cut, hack, kill, 
exterminate. The French crush and crowd; they trample 
upofi the living and the dead. Arms arc broken. A 
multitude fills roads, paths, bridges, plains, hills, valleys, ' 
woods, choked up by the flight of forty thousand men. 
Cries, despair; knapsacks and muskets cast into tjie 
growing coin ; no more comrades, no more oificers, no 
more generals. 

% * # # # * * 

In the gathering night, in a distant field, was seen a 
haggard, thoughtful, gloomy man, who, dragged thus far 
by the current of the rout, had dismounted, passed the 
bridle of his horse under his arm, aftd, with bewildered 
eye, was returning alone towards Waterloo. Jt was 
Napofeon ! 


an-ni'-hil-a-ted : reduced to no- 
thing (L. nifyh nothing), 
ar-til'-le-ry : soldiers who • work 
the heavy gunB or cannon, 
as-sail'-ing : attacking (L. ad ■-= 
upon; salio= to lean), 
bat-taff-ion : a body or about 800 
foot-soldiers. # 
earn'-age : slaughter. # 
cav'-al-ry : horse-soldiers. 
de'-speMte-ly : without hope, 
dis-as'-ter :* a great and sudden 
' -qpsftftune. 

e-rnp'-tiont a breaking out. 
ex-ter'-min-ate "utterly destroy. 


fa'-tal: deeply. 

fath'-om : a measure of 6 feet. • 
fu'-gi-tives : those seeking Safety 
in flight. 

hag'-gard : 'careworn, 
in'-fan-try : foot-soldiers, 
in-fu'-ri-ates : mad men. 
ir-rup'-tion : a breaking into (L. 
. rumpo^to break), 
knap'-iacks ; bags containing fooa 
or clothing strapped on thwacks 
of foot-soldiers. 

rav-ine' ; a deep and narrow hollow, 
re'-oog-nised : known, 
un-mask'-ed : uncovered. 
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GBAMMAB NOTES AND. EXERCISES. 


X. Learn':— A sentence that 
takes the place of a Noun is called 
a Noun Sentence. 

2. The Subject of a sentence is 
a Noun or anything that can be 
put in the place of a noun ; there- 
fore a Noun Sentence may serve 
as Subject, as -.— That Mary is a 
truthful girl is certain. 

3. Analyse the following : — 


(1) That he was guilty is most 
clear. (2) Whether the author of 
the crime will ever be discovered is 
uncertain- (3) Why the general so 
suddenly retreated will never bo 
known. (4) That we should obey 
our parents is a divine command. 

(5) However she could be so un- 
grateful is a mystery to me. 

(6) Whero they now live is U secret. 


45. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

THE GREAT CANON. 

{From 1 The Fairyland of Science by Miss Buckley .) 

% 

Canon is a Spanish word for a rocky gorge, “and these 
gorges are, indeed, so grand, that if we had not seen in 
other places what water can do, we should never have 
been able to believe that it could have cut out these 
gigantic chasms. For more than three hundred miles 
the Colorado River, coming down from tjie Rocky Moun- 
tains, has eaten its way through a country made of granite 
and hqrd beds of limestone and sandstone, and it has 
cut down straight through these rocks, leaving 'walls 
from half a mile to a mile high standing straight up 
from it. 

v m » 

The cliffs of the Great Caflon, as it is called, Btretch 
up for more than & mile above the river, which flows in 
the gorge below. Fancy yourselves for a moment.in p 
boat on this river, and looking up at these gigantic walls 
df rock towering above you! Even half-way* up them, a 
man, 6 if he could get there, would Beem so small ,th4t you 
could not see him without a telescope; while the opening 
at the top between the two walls would seem bo narrow 
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at ftoch an immense distance, that the sky above would 
have the' appearance of nothing more than a narrbw 
streak of blue. 

Yet these huge chasms have not been made by any 
violent breaking apart of the rocks or convulsion of an 
earthquake. No, they have been gradually, silently, and 
steadily cut through by' the river, which now t glides 
quietly in the wider chasms, or rushes rapidly through 
the narrow gorges at their feet. ‘ • 

No description can convey the idea of the varied end 
majestic grandeur of this peerless waterway. Wherever 
the river turns, the entire panorama changes. Stately 
facades, august cathedrals, amphitheatres, ' rotundas, 
castellated walls, and rows of time-stained ruins sur- 
mounted by every form of tower, minaret, dome, and 
spire, have been moulded from the huge masses of rock 
that form the mighty defile. 

am-phi-the'-a-tre : a circular building. * * 

buildirig with rows of ..seats ono gi-gant'-ic : of enormous size, 

above another, around an open pan-o-ra'-ma : a picture, showing 
space, galled the arena, in which a number 4 of scenes, which can 
sports and other displays were be unrolled and made to pass 
carried on. before the eye. 

chasm : a deep rift or gorge. ro-tun'-da : a round building. 

oon-vur«sion : a violent movement, te'-le-scope : a glass for showing 
£a-<} 4 de : the face or front of a 1 thirds at a distance. 

GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 

1. Learn '.—Adverbial Sentences (1) And so«he did and won jt, tog, 

of Cause, showing why an action For he got first to town. 

is done, generally begin with (2) The moffiks thought they could 
became or /or, as : — Harry was* defend theif abbe/ against the 
punisl^d, because he was late. Danes, because the walls aryl gates 
The general could not gain the were so strong. (3) Because thou 
battle, for his men were dispirited . hast seen me, thou hast bejjeved. 
Retreat, for the battle is lost l (4) The Lake-district should be fis- 

2. Analyse the following : — ited, for the scenery is delightful. 
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46 . Mg. WINKLE ON SKATES. , 

(From the ‘ 'Pickwick Papers' by Charles Dickens.) 

' Now,’ said Wardle, after lunch, * what say you to an 
hour on the ice ? Wo shall have plenty of time.’ 

‘Capital ! ’ said Mr. Benjamin Aljen. 

‘ Prime ! ’ ejaculated Mr. Boh Sawyer. 

1 You skate, of course, Winkle ? ’ said Wardle. 

. * Ye yes ; oh yes ! ’ replied Mr. Winkle. ‘ I 1 

am rather out of practice.’ * 

‘ Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle ! ’ said Arabella. ‘ I like 
to see it so much ! ’ , 

* Oh, it is so graceful ! ’ said another young lady. * 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was ‘ swan-like.’ 

‘ I should be very happy, I’m sure,’ said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening ; ‘ but I have no skates.’ 

•This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had 
a couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half a dozen more downstairs ; whereat Mr. Winkle 
expressed his delfght, but looked most uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; 
and the fat boy and Mr. Weller ha\mg shovelled and 
swept away the snow Vhich had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob .Sawyer adjusted his skates with a 
dexterity which Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, 
and described circles with his left leg, and cut upon the J 
ice (without once* stopping for breath) figures of 8, and*a ‘ 
great many other pleasant and astonishing devices, to 
the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, 
and the*ladjps. 
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‘-All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on with the points 
behind, and getting the straps into a very complicated 
and entangled state. At length, however, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Welle®, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to 
his feet. 

‘ Now then, sir,’ said Sam, in an encouraging tor.e, 
' ‘ off with you, and show ’em how to do it.’ « 

‘ Stop, Sam, stop ! ’ said Mr. Winkle, trembling vio- 
lently, and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp 
of a drowning man. ‘ How slippery it is, Saih ! ’ 

‘ Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Weller. ‘ Hold up, sir.’ 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference 
to the fact that Mr. Winkle at that instant seemed to 
have a frantic desire to throw his feet into the air, ‘and 
dash the back of his head on the ice. 

* Now, Winkle ! ’ cried Mr. Pickwick, t quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. ‘ Gome ; the ladies 
are all anxiety.’ 

„* Yes, yes,’ replied Mr. Winkle, with a gfafistly smile, 
* I’m coming.’ 

‘ Just going to" begin ! ’ cried Sam, endeavouring to 
disengage himself. ( Now, sir, start off>! ’ 

‘ Stop an instant, Sam,’ gasped Mr* Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. - * Weller. ‘ I find' I’ve got a 
coupft of coats at home that I don’t want, Saw. * You 
may have them, Sam.’ 

* Thank’ee, sir,’ said Mr. Weller. 
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‘Never mind* touching’ your hat, Sam,’ said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. ‘.You needn’t take your hand atoay to do 
that. I meant to give you five shillings this morning for a. 
Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, Sam.’ 

‘ You’re very good, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘Just hold me at first, Sam, wjll you?’ said Mr. 
WinCle. * There, that’s right ! I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ! Not too fast ! ’ 

Mr. .Winkle, stooping forward with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller ’ 
in a very singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. 
Pickwick most innocently shouted from the opposite 
bank : — • 

‘ Sam ! ’ 

‘ Sir ? ’ said Mr. Weller. 

*‘ Here, I want you ! ’ 

‘ Let go, sir,’ said Sam. ‘ Don’t you hear the governor 
calling ? Let go, sir ! ’ 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged him- 
self from the grasp of the agonised Winkle, and in so 
doing? gave a considerable impetus to him. With an 
accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice could 
have insured, that unfortunate gentleflmn bore swirly 
down into the centre of the skaters, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of 
unparalleled beauty. 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran tc 
the spot. Bob fjlawyer had risen to his feet, buff Mr. 
Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind on 
sMtes.* He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
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efforts to smile; but anguish yras depicted on every 
lineament of his countenance. 

„ 4 Are you hurt ? ’ inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 

great anxiety. 

‘Not much/ said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice , 4 Take 
his skates off.’ 0 

4 No ; but really I had scarcely begun/ remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

4 Take his skates off/ repeated Mr. Pickwick, firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

4 Lift him up/ said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers, and beckoning Winkle to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low but 
distinct tone : — 

4 You’re a humbug, sir.’ 

4 A what ? * said Mr. Winkle, starting. 
t 4 A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer if you wish it 
— an impostor, sir ! ’ 

ad-just -ed: fitted on. ghast'-ly: ghostly; sickly, 

af-fec'-tion-ate-ly : lovingly. hum'-bug : deceitful person ; an 

ag'-on-if ed : suffering. impostor. * 

ang'-uiah : great pain. im'-pe-tas v force ; push. 

i<)om'-pli-oat-6d : doubled up<; in-dig'-naxt : angry. 

twisted together (L. com » with ; in-sorib -ed : drew ; out figures. 
_pftco»tofold). lin'-e-a-ment : line; featuve. 

de-ploV-ed : painted (L. de = down re-mon'-itra-ted : explained. 

pictua « painted). spas-mod'-ie ; in spasm*;* by fits 

de-vi'-oes : designs ; figures. and starts ; now and then, 

e-jao'-u-la-ted : said suddenly. un-oon'-soi-eut : Vmaware. 

fran'-tie : excited; wild. un-par'-al-lel-ed : unequalled. 




Pp* 47. FLOWERS. 

' Happy is the man that loves 
to&J flowers — loves them for their own Gp* 
Jr* sakes, for their beauty, the joy they * 

> have given and always will give ; so that he 
|L would^sit down among them as friends and 
I companions, if there was not another erea- 
I ture on earth to admire and praise them, 
i • He who does not appreciate floral beauty 
\ is to be pitied like any other man who is 
[j born imperfect. It is a misfortune not unlike 
/ blindness! But men who contemptuously 
r reject flowers as effeminate, and 

unworthy of manhood, reveal y 
. a certain coarseness, 
v Generally, there is a dis- 

P os ^ on undervalue com- 
Jjr fji mon flowers. There are few (: 

Se&S*?’ who # will trouble themselves P 
fill • to examine minutely a 

rn&v Blossom that # they have 
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seen and neglected from their- childhood ; and yet, if 
they would but question such flowers, they would often 
■ be surprised to find extreme beauty where it had long 
been overlooked. 

The first thing that defies the frost in spring is the 
chickweed. It will open its floral eye and look the 
thermometer in the face *at thirty-two degress. It 
leads out the snowdrop and the crocus. Its blossom is 
diminutive; and no wonder, for it begins so early 
in the season that it has little time to make much of 
itself. 

, You cannot forget, if you would, those golden kisses 
all over the cheeks of the meadow, queerly called dan- 
delions. There are many greenhouse blossoms less 
pleasing to us than these. Their passing away is more 
spiritual than their bloom. Nothing can be more airy 
and beautiful than the transparent seed-globe— a fairy 
dome of splendid architecture. < 

As for marigolds, poppies, hollyhocks, and valorous 
sunflowers, we shall never have a garden without them, 
both for their own sake and for the sake of old-fashioned 
folks who used to love them. The convolvulus needs no 
prising: the vine, the leaf, the exquisite vase-framed 
flower, the delicate and various colours, will secure it 
from neglect while taste remains. 

We do not need to speak for that universal favourite, 
the rose. As a flower is the* finest stroke of creation, so 
*the c rose is the happiest hit among flowers. Yet in the 
feast of ever-blooming roses and of dbuble robes we are 
in danger of being perverted from a love of simplicity 'as 
manifested in the wild single, rose. Whfin a man can 
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look' upon the simple wild rose, and feel no pleasure, his 

taste has been corrtipted. 

But we must not neglect the blossoms of .fruit trees. * 
What a great heart an apple tree must have! What 
generous work it makes of blossoming ! It is not con- 
tent with a single bloom for each ap^lc that is to be. 
The tree is but a huge bouquet ; it gives you twenty times 
as much as there is need for, and evidently because it 
lovCs to blossom. 

One feels his childhood coming back to him when, 
emerging from the hard and hateful city streets, he sees 
orchards and gardens in bloom — plum, cherry, pear, peachy 
and apple — waves and billows of blossoms rolling over the 
hill-sides and down through the levels ! My heart rons 
riot ! This is a kingdom of glory. Are the blossoms sing- 
ing, or is all this humming sound the music of bees ? 

It is with flowers as with friends — many may be 
loved* but few mtch loved. Wild honeysuckles in the 
wood are very beautiful to you, but they are colour and 
form only. They seem strangers to you. But the wild 
brier starts a genial feeling : it is the country cousin of 
the rose, and that has always been your pet. You have 
nursed it and defended /t; it has stood by your pillow 
while sick; it has brought remembrance to you, and 
conveyed your kindtest feelings to others. 

• And so a wild ifose, or a sweet brier that at evening 
fills the air with o$our, greets ^ou as a dear and inti- 
mate Mend. You almost wish to get out as you travel 
and inquire after ‘their health, and ask if they wish to 
send s&iy messages by you to their town friends. 

And then,*when Death enters a poor manjs house ! 
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Itfaybe it is an only son, and hta mother a widow, who, 
in all his sickness, felt her poverty for her darling’s sake 
as she never had for her own, and did what she could, 
but not what she would had there been wealth. The 
coffin is pine. The room is small. The attendant neigh- 
bours are few. The shroud is coarse. 

Oh, the darling child was fit for whatever w fc as most 
excellent ; and the heart aches to do for him whatever 
could be done that should speak love. It takes rAoney 
for fine linen, money for costly sepulture ; but flowers, 
thank God, the poorest may have. 
r So if you cannot' give a stone to mark his burial- 
place, a rose may stand there ; and from c it you may 
every spring pluck a bud, as the child was broken off 
from you. Kev. Henry Ward Beecher (adapted). 

ap-pre'-ci-ate : value ; admire. gen'-er-ous : bountiful ; liberal ; 

arch'-i-tec-ture : structure ; build- kind. 

ing. ge'-ni-al: kindly; pleasing, 

bou-quet': (French, bong net, pro- in'-ti-mate ? well known, 
nounced boo-kay') ''a bunch of man'-i-fest-ed : shown, 
flowers. ! per-vert'-ed : completely turned or 

con- temp t'-u-ous-l y : with scorn or changed. 

disdain. eep'-ul-tare : burial. * 

dan-de-li'-on : (French, dent dc lion, shroud: the covering of the dead 
i.e. lion's tooth). body. w 

di-min'-u-tive : very small. 1 ther-mo'-me-ter : an instrument 

A-fem'-in-ate : like a woman ; un- fyr showing the amount of heat. 

manly. ; u-m-ver'-sal : general, 

ex'-quis-ite : desirable ; beautiful. val'-or-ous : strong. 

» 

GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 

1. Leant The Object of a (1) Then all averred 
sentence is a Noun or anything I hadjfcilled tfye bird 

that can be put in the place of a That brought the fog and mist. 
Nodn ; therefore a Noun Sentence (2) Tell me not, in mournful num- 
may serve as an Objeot, as : — I hers, * 

knew that the plan would be a Life is but an empty^ dream. 
failure . You see how vexed I (S) In palaces are hearts that ask, 
am. ( In discontent and pride, 

2. Analyse the following : - - Why life is such a dreary task. 
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48. THE CHURCH PORCH. 

# 

George Herbert (1593- 1032), a quaint writer of some of the purest 
pious poetry that the languago possesses. His chief work is entitled 
4 The Temple, or Sacred Poems/ His life was written by the loving pen 
of Isaak Walton, the well-known author of the < Complete Angler.' 

1. Tpoir, whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Tli£ rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 
Harken unto a Verser, who may chance 

•Why riie thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure. 

A verse may find him, who a sermon flies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

• 

2. Lie not^ but let thy heart be true to God, 

Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both : 

Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 

The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 

Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 

t A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

• 

3. Who keeps no guard upon himself, # is slack, 

And rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 

Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss’d pack, 

Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 

Losa not thyself, nor give thy humours way t 
God gave them to thee under lock and key. 

• 

4. Be thrifty, but,not covetous: therefore give 
Thy need, tbin ( e honour, and thy friend his due 
Never was scraper brave man. Get to live ; 

Then live, and use it : else, it is not true 

That ’thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
Iffak^p money not a contemptible stone. 
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5 1 By no means run in deb't ; tyke thine own measure. 
Wh<# cannot live on twenty pounds year, 

Cannot on forty : he’s a man of pleasure, 

A kind of thing that’s for itself too dear. 

The curious unthrift makes his clothes too wide, 
And spares ( himself, but would his tailor chide. 

6. In conversation boldness now bears sway. 

But know, that nothing can so foolish be, 

As empty boldness : therefore first essay 
To stuff thy mind with solid bravery ; 

Then march on gallant : get substantial worth : 

• Boldness gilds finely, and will set it fojth. 

7. Be calm in arguing : for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 

Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 
More than his sicknesses or poverty ? 

In love I should : but anger is not love, 

Nor wisdom neither ; therefore gently move. 

• « 

8. Calmness is great advantage : lie that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire : 

„ Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his firsts ; 

As cunning fencers suffer heat'to tire. 

Truth dwells not in the clouds : the bow that’s there 
Doth often aim at, never hit the sphere. 

j). Be useful where thou lvvest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still* 
Kindness, good parts, great plaoes are the way t . . 

To compass this. Find out men’s wantg an® will,* 
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And meet thdm thg*e. * All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

10. Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be : 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth ait the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 

A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 
Cures both fever and lethargicness. 

11. Scorn no man’s love, though of a mean degree; 
(Love is a present for a mighty king), 

Much*less make anyone thine enemy. 

As guns destroy, so may a little sling. 

The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that lie may chance to use. 

C 

12. Affect in things about thee cleanliness, 

That all may gladly board thee, as a flower. 
Slovens take*up their stock of noisomeness 
Beforehand, and* anticipate their last hour. 

Let thy mind’s sweetness have his operation 
Ut>on thy body, clothes, and habitation. 

J8. In brief acquit thee bravely ; play the man. 

*Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue : life’s poor span 
Make not ap ell, by trifling in thy woe. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 
i If jivell ; the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
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an-fi'-cip-ate : lake beforehand. 
con-tempt'V-ble : deserving of 

scorn; mean; paltry, 
die-conr'-te-sy : rudeness, 
fen^hance' : add to ; increase, 
es-say': attempt; try. 
fen'-cers ; those who teach or prac- , 
Use the art of using the sword ! 
skilfully. j 

hu'-mours ; tempers, whims, 
le-thar'-gic-ness : sleepiness ; in- 


activity. 

mag-nan'-i-mous : great of mind; 
raised above what is low or 
mean. 

noi'-some: quality that disgusts; 

unwholesomeness. 
proj'-ects : plans ; purposes, 
sac'-ri-fice : the offering of any- 
thing to God. f 

well-trussed pack : a closely- 
packed bundle. f 


WOBD-BUILDING. 


1. Give tlie meanings of the 
English Prefixes used in the fol- 
lowing words : - enhance , nothing , 
underwriter mistake , neither , 
beforehand. 

2. Give two examples of the use 
of cacji of the following Latin Pre- 


| fixes : suiter, trans , pro , pr%, in 
(not), com , ante. 

I 3. With the Latin root, traho = 
I draw; tr actus — drawn, make 
words by adding the^Preflxes con , 
j dis, c.r, pro , sub , abs, and give the 
I meanings of the words so formed. 


49. THE MASSACRE OP GLENCOE. 

( From 4 History of England by Lord Mttcaulay.) 

i 

The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops made 
slow progress, and wore long after their time. While 
they were fighting up against the "wind and the snow^ 
Olenlyon was supping and playing cards with those he 
meaflt to butcher before daybreak* He and Lieutenant 
Lindsay had engaged themselves to time with the old 
chief on the morrow. . , 

Late in the evening a vague suspicipn that some evil 
was intended crossed the* mind of the chiefs eldest 
son. * The soldiers were evidently in a restless State, 
and some of them muttered strange exclamations. , .Two 
men, it is said, were overheard whispering, ‘ f do not 
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like this job ; ’ one’ of them muttered, * I should be gfod 
to fight the Maodonalds; but to kill men in their 
beds ! ’ 

‘ We must do as*we are bid,’ answered another voice. 

‘ If there is anything wrong, our officers must answer 
for it,’ 

John Macdonald was so uneasy that, soon after mid- 
night, he went to Glenlyon’s quarters. Glenlyon and his 
manfwere all up, and seemed to be getting their arms 
ready for action. John, much alarmed, asked what these 
preparations meant. Glenlyon was profuse of friendly 
assurances. ‘ Some of Glengarry’s people have beqp 
harrying tile country. We are getting ready to march 
against them. You are quite safe. I)o you think tjiat, 
if you were in any danger, 1 should not have given a hint 
to your brother Sandy and his wife ? ’ John’s suspicions 
were quieted. He returned to his house and lay down 
to rest. • 

It was five in the morning. Hamilton and his men 
were still some mj|es off ; and the avenues which they 
were t3 have secured were open. But the orders which 
^enlyon had received were precise ; and he began to 
execute then} at the little village wherfi he was hitqpelf 
quartered. His host and nine other Macdonalds were 
dragged out of their beds, bound hand and foot, and 
murdered. A boy* twelve years old clung round the cap- 
tain’s legs and begged hard for life. Ho would do any- 
thing ; he wSuld go anywhere ;* he would follow Glenlyon' 
round the; world. -Even Glenlyon, it is said, showed signs 
of. Relenting ; but a ruffian named Drummond shot the 
child deai. 
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•At Auchnaion the taxman w%s up ‘early that morn- 
ing, andVas sitting with eight of his, family round the 
fire, when a volley of musketry laid him and seven of his 
companions dead or dying on the door. His brother, who 
alone had escaped unhurt, called to Sergeant Barbour, 
who commanded tji.e slayers, and asked as a favour to 
be allowed to die in the open air. 

‘ Well,' said the sergeant, ‘ 1 will do you that favour 
for the sake of your meat, which I have eaten.’ «TJie 
’ mountaineer, bold, athletic, and favoured by the darkness, 
came forth, rushed on the soldiers who were about to 
level their pieces at him, flung his plaid over their faces, 
and was gone in a moment. < 

Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door of the 
old chief and had asked for admission in friendly language. 
The door was opened. Maclan, while putting on his 
clothes and calling to his servants to bring some refresh- 
ments for his visitors, was shot through the head. .Two 
of his attendants* were slain with him. His wife was 
already up, and dressed in such finery as the princesses 
of the rude Highland glens were accustomed to* wear. 
The assassins pulled off her clotlies and trinkets; the 
ripgs were not easily taken from her fingers ; but U 
soldier tore them away with his teeth. She died on the 
following day. • , 

The statesman to whom this grqgt crime is to be 
ascribed had planned it with consummate ability ; but 
the execution was complete in nothing but in guilt and 
infafny. A succession of blunders salved three-fourths 
of the Glencoe men from the fate of their chief. Hamilton 
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lmft arranged his plan without making allowance for bad 
weather, ‘and this at a season when in the Highlands *the 
.weather was very likely to be bad. 

The consequence was, the fox-e&rths, os he called 
them, were not stopped in time. Glenlyon and his men 
committed the error of dispatching his host with, fire- 
arms. The peal and flash of gun after gun gave^notice 
from three different parts of the valley at once that 
murder was doing. From fifty cottages, the half-ndked 
* peasantry fled, under cover of the night, to the recesses 
of the pathless glen. 

Even the sons of 'Maclan, who had been especially 
marked out for destruction, contrived to escape. They 
were roused from sleep by faithful servants. John, who, 
by the death of his father, had become the patriarch of 
the tribe, quitted his dwelling just as fifty soldiers with 
fixed bayonets marched up to it. 

It was broad day long before Hamilton arrived. • He 
found the work not half performed. One aged Mac- 
donald, was left alive. He was probqbly too infirm to 
fly, and, as he was above seventy 4 was not included in 
the orders under which Glenlyon had acted. Hamilton 
murdered the old man in cold blood. 

It is said, and may but too e*asily be believed, that 
the sufferings of the fugitives were tewible. How many 
old men, how many women with babes in their $rme, 
sank down and slept their last sleep ii) the snow ; how 
many, having crawled, sp&it with toil* and hunger, into 
nooks among the precipices, died in those dgjrk tides, 
and were picked to the bone by the mountain $wqps, 
can never now be known. c * 
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aas-ais'-ini : murderers, 
as-apr'-anoes : positive declarations 
intended to smooth away fears, 
ath-let'-io : strong and active, 
a'-ven-ues : roads or paths ; gener- 
ally applied to a road fined with 
trees. 

eon-sum -mate : perfect in the 
highest degree, 
fu'-gi-nves : those who fled. 

Glen-cog' : a deep and gloomy vale 
in the western highlands of 



har^ry-ing : laying waste. • 
pa'-tri-areh : chieftain* 
pre-cise' : to the point ; exact, 
quar'-ter-ed : stationed, 
re-cen'-es : hiding-places vcrjf 
difficult to find. 

re-lent'-ing : giving way ; being 
merciful. 

suc-oes'-s^pn : one after another, 
sus-pi'-cion : mistrust, 
vague : not easily defined, 
volley of mui'-ket-ry : the fire from 
many muskets at once. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


1. Show what change is made 
in the meanings of the following 
words by taking away the Prefix : 
— efface , supernatural , unhappy, 
inaccurate , transplant , cis-aljnne. 

2. Give the various forms of the 


Latin Prefixes sub, ex, in, com. 

3. J?oint out and give the mean 
ings of the Latin Prefixes usec^in 
the following words : — progress, ex- 
clamation , preparation, conse- 
quence, precipices, recesses. m 


50. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE SARACEN 
^ AND THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD 

(From* T)te Talisman by Sir Walter Scott.) 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs and 
the inflexion of his body than by any use of the reins, 
"which hunjjj loose in his left hand, so that he was enabled 
to wield the light rouAd buckler of the skin of the rhino- 
ceros, ornamented with silver loops, -which he wore on 
bis arm, swinging it as if he meant to oppose its slender 
circle to the formidable thrust of the western lance. His ( 
own long spear vftis not couched or levelled like that of - 
his antagonist, but grasped by the middle with hi^ right 
ban<J 4 and tfrandished at arm’s length above his head. 

* As the cavalier approached his enemy at full career, 
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he* seemed to expect that the Knight of the Leopard 
should put his horse to the gallop to encounter him. feut 
the Christian knight, well acquainted with the customs 
of Eastern warriors, did not mean to exhaust his good 
horse by any unnecessary exertion ; and, on the contrary, 
made a dead halt,»coniident that if the enemy advanced 
to the actual shock, his own weight and that of his power- 
ful charger would give him sufficient advantage, without 
the additional momentum of rapid motion. * 

‘ Equally sensible and apprehensive of such a probable 
result, the Saracen cavalier, when he had approached 
towards the Christian' within twice the length of his 
lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable dex- 
terity, and rode twice round his antagonist, who, turning 
without quitting his ground, and presenting his front con- 
stantly to the enemy, frustrated his attempts to attack 
him on an unguarded point ; so that the Saracen, wheel- 
ing his horse, was fain to retreat to the distance of a 
hundred yards. * 

A second time, like ,a hawk attacking a heron, the 
Heathen renewed the charge, and a. second time was fain 
to retreat without coming to a close struggle. A third, 
tinqe ho approached in the same manner when the 
Christian knight, desirous of putting an end to a fight 
in which at length’ he might be worn out by the activity 
of the foeman, suddenly seized the macfe which hung til; 

. his saddle-bow, and with a strong hand and unerring 
aim hurled it against the* head of the Emir, for such 
and not lesB his enemy appeared. ‘ . >•* 

The Saracen was just aware of the formidably mtssilb 
in time to interpose his light buckler between the ma ce 
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and his head ; but the .violence 'of the blow forced the 
bulkier down on .his turban, and though tha? defence 
also contributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen waa 
beaten from his horse. Ere the Christian could avail 
himself of this mishap, his nimble foeman sprang from 
the ground, and calling on his horse, which instantly 
returned to his side, he leaped into the seat without 
touching the stirrup, and regained all the advantage of 
which the Knight of the Leopard hoped to deprive him. 

put the latter had in the meunwhile recovered his ‘ 
mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered the 
strength and dexterity with which his antagonist h^d 
aimed it, sfemed to keep cautiously out of reach of that 
weapon, of which he had so lately felt the force, whilp he 
showed his purpose of waging a distant warfare with 
missile weapons of his own. Planting his long spear in 
the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, he 
strung, with greqjt address, a short bow, which he carried 
at his back, and putting his horse tt> the gallop, once 
more described two or three circles of a wider extent 
than formerly, in the course of which he discharged six 
arrows at the Christian with such unerring skill, that the 
"goodness of his harness alone saved ‘him from being 
wounded in as many places. 

The seventh sfcaft apparently found a less perfect 
p^rt <jf the armour, and the Christian dropped heavily 
from his horse. # But what was the surprise of the 
Saracen, when, dismounting tft examine the condition of 
his prostate enemy, he found himself suddenly wilhin 
the grjsp of* the European, who had had recourse to 
tins artifice tj bring his enemy within his reach. Even 
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in c this deadly grapple, the Saracen was saved by liis 
agility a f nd presence of mind. He unloosed the sword- 
belt, in which the Knight of the Leopard had fixed his 
hold, and thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his 
horse, which seemed to watch his motions with the in- 
telligence of a liunjan being, and again rode off. 

But in the last encounter the Saracen had lost his 
sword and his quiver of arrows, both of which were 
attached to the girdle, which he was obliged to abandon. 
" lie had also lost his turban in the struggle. These ^dis- 
advantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce. He 
approached the Christian with his right hand extended, 
but no longer in a menacing attitude. <•> 

‘ There is truce betwixt our nations,’ he said ; * where- 
fore*' should there be war betwixt thee and me ? Let 
there be peace betwixt us.’ 

‘ I am well contented,’ answered the Knight of the 
Leopard ; ‘ but what security dost tliou offer that thou 
wilt observe the trace ? ’ 

* The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken,’ answered the Emir. ‘ It is thou, brave Na^arene, 
from whom I should demand security, did I not know 
that treason seldom dwells with courage.’ * 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of 'the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts,. 

‘ By the cross of my sword,’ he said, laying his hapd 
on the weapon as he spoke, ‘ I will be true companion to 
thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills 'that we remain in 
company together.’ 

‘ By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, Gpd 
of the Prophet,’ replied his late foeman, * th&e is not 
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treachery in my heart towards thee. And now jrend we 
to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
the stream had hardly touched my lip when I was called’ 
to battle by thy approach.’ 

The Knight of the Leopard yielded a ready and cour- 
teous, assent ; and the late foes, witlihut an angry look 
or gestpre of doubt, rode side by side to the little cluster 
of palm trees. 

agnffl-ty; nimbleness of foot. I maoe : a weapon consisting of a 
an-ta'-gon-ist : foe. staff, having at one end a heavy 

ap-p^-hexu'-ive : fearful of. spiked ball of iron, 

ar'-ti-iloe : trick. men'-ae-ing; threatening, 

buck'-ler ; shield. misa'-Ue : anything that is thrown. 

ca-val-ier 7 : horseman. mo-ment'-um : the force with whifih 

Orn-aa'-der: Hie Knight of the one body strikes another. 
Leopard. The. object of the Moa'-lem : Mohammedan. 

Crusaders was to drive out the Vas'-ar-ene : a name gives to 
Saracens from Jerusalem an$i Christians by the Moslems, 
the Holy Land. quiv-er : case to hold arrows, 

e-lud'-ing: getting away from ; os- Bar'-a-cens : a name given to the 
caping from. Mohammedans of Arabia and 

E'-mir : chieftain; a title given Syria ; at the time of the story, 
especially to the descendants of they possessed the Holy Laud. 
Mohammed. atir'-mp : a ring suspended by a 

frns-tra'-ted : prevented ; stopped. rope or strap to support ahorse- 
gir'-dle: belt. man's foot when riding. # 

nar'-neaq: armour; coil of mail. truce : an agreement to cease fight- 
in-im'-it-able : that cannot sur- ing for a given time. 

the Prophet ; Mohammed. 

WOBD-BUILDIHG. 

X. Pick out the Latin Prefixes meanings in which the Prefix de is 
and give their meanings in the used. 

words : — apprehensive, • sufficient, 3. Give the meanings of the 
inynitable , interpose , discharged, Latin Prefixes, per, pro, post, snb - 
eluding inflection* ter , oh , penc, and one example of 

2. Give six words with their the use of each. 

• • 

ffl. A BALLOON ASCENT. 

TjtBCSb* b&lloons as they are, ‘for better, for worse,’ let 
us for once hSve an aerial flight- The first thing you 

N 
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naturally expect is some extraordinary sensation, which 
takes away your breath for a time, in 'springing high up 
•into the air. But no such thing occurs. The extraor- 
dinary thing is, that yon experience no sensation at all 
so far as motion is concerned. 

A very amusifig illustration of this is given* in a 
lettor published by a well-known author, shortly after 
his ascent. ‘ I do not despise you,’ says he, * for talking 
about a balloon going up, for it is an error which fou 
share with some millions of our fellow-creatures, and I, 
in the days of my ignorance, thought with the rest of 
you. I know better now. The fact is, we do no.t go up 
at all ; but at about five minutes past six on {hat famous 
Friday evening, Vauxhall Gardens, with all the people 
in them, wont down ! 

‘Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, the first 
impression that takes possession of you, in “ going up ” 
in a balloon, is the quietude, the silence, which grows 
more and more complete. The restless heaving to and 
fro of -the huge inflated sphere above >your head (to say 
nothing of the noise of the crowd), the flapping of ropes, 
tho rustling of silk, and the creaking of the basket-wonks 
of> the car — all have ceased. Yo,u sit in a silence which 

becomes more perfect every second. 

‘ So much for what you first fell'; and now, what is 
the thing you first do ? In this case fre all do the saflie 
thing; we look over tho .side of tlicjcar. .We do this 
very, cautiously, keeping a firm seat ; and then, holding 
on by the edge, we carefully protrude the peak of our 
travelling-cap, and then the tip of the nose,, of Sr "the 
edge of tho car, upon which we rest our m&uth. 
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‘.Everything below iS seen in so new a form,.so flat, . 

compressed, and sd simultaneously, that tho first look is 
hardly so satisfactory as could be desired. But soon wo * 
thrust the chin fairly over the edge, and take a good 
stare downwards, and this repays us much better. Ob* 
jects appear under very novel circumstances from this 
vertical, position. They are stunted and foreshortened, 
and # i*apidly flattened, to a mapliko appearance ; they 
gef smaller and smaller, and clearer and clearer. 

‘•Away goes the earth, with its hills and valleys, its 
trees and buildings, its men, women, and children, its 
horses and cattle, its rivers ancf vessels; all sinking 
lower and lower, and becoming less and less, but getting 
more and more distinct and defined as they diminish in 
size. But besides the retreat towards minuteness, tho 
outspread objects flatten as they lessen; men and 
women are five inches high, then four, three, two, one 
inch, and now a Speck. 

‘ As for the Father of Iiivers, ho becomes a dusky- 
gray finding streamlet; and his largest ships ore no 
more than flat, pale decks, all tho masts and rigging 
■being foreshortened to nothing. We soon come now to 
the shadowy? the indistinct ; and then all is lost in «tr. 
Floating clouds fill up the space beneath. 

* How do we fefil all this time ? “ Calm, sir —calm 
add resigned.” Yes, and more than this. After a little 
while, when you fifed nothing happens, and see nothing 
likely to happen, a delightful serenity takes the plaee of 
all other sensations. 

' * To this the extraordinary silence as well as the pale 
beauty and floating hues that surround you, chiefly con- 
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tribute. , The silence is perfects— a wonder and a rap- 
ture ! We hear the ticking of our watches — tick ! tick ! 

* — or is it the beating of our own hearts ? We are sure 
of the watch ; now we think we can hear both. Two 
other sensations must by no means be forgotten. You 
become very cold and desperately hungry. 

* But here we are, still above the clouds ! We may 
assume that you would not like to be “ let off ” in a para- 
chute, even on the improved principle ; we will therefore 
prepare for descending with the balloon. The valve*line 
is pulled; out rushes the gas from the top of the 
balloon ; you see the Hag fly upwards. 

'Down through the clouds you sink, faster and faster, 
lower and lower. Now you begin to see dark masses 
below : there’s the dear old earth again ! The dark 
masses now discover themselves to be little forests, little 
towns, tree-tops, house-tops. Out goes a shower of sand 
from the ballast-bags, and our descent' becomes slower ; 
another shower and up we mount again in search of a 
better* spot to alight upon. « 

'Our guardian aeronaut gives each of us a bag of 
ballast, and directs us to throw out its contents when hg- 
caUs each of us by name, and in ( such quantities only as 
he specifies. Moreover, no one is suddenly to leap out 
of the balloon when it touches the earth, partly because 
it may cost him his own life or limbs, land partly because 
it would cause the balloon to shoot up again with thoBe 
whtt remained. 

'Meantime the grapnel-iron has bden lowered," and is 
dangling down at the end of a strong rope 9 hundred 
and fifty (eet long. It is now trailing over the ground. 
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Three bricklayers are ii^ chase of* it. It catches ttpoa a 
barfk ; it tears it§ way through. Now the thr6e brick- 
layers are joined by a couple of fellows in smockfrocks,, 
a policeman, five boys, followed by three girls, and last 
of all a woman with a child in her arms. 

' All are running, shouting, screaking, yelling, as the 
grapnel-iron and rope go trailing and bobbing over the 
ground before them. At last the iron catches upon a 
he d g e, grapples with its roots ; the balloon is arrested, 
but.struggles hard ; three or four men seize the rope, and * 
down we are hauled.’ 


aer'-o-naut : a balloonist (Greek, 
aer ** the ay: ; nan tea ® a sailor), 
olr'-enm-itan-eei : surroundings, 
eon-trib'-ute t give part ; help, 
ex-tra-or'-di-na-ry : out of the 
common order ; unusual, 
fore-short'-ened : appearing shorter 
(an arm extended towards the 
spectator will be foreshortened 
in a picture). 

Father of Rivers: thfc Thames, 
im-prea'-sion : feeling, 
in-dis-tinct' : not plainly seen, 
in-fla'-ted : expanded *vith air or 
gas. • 


mi-nnte'-ne** : extreme smallness, 
para-chute' s a contrivance, some- 
what like an umbrella, by means 
of which a balloonist can, with- 
out injury, leap to the ground 
from a great height, 
pro-trade': put forth, 
rap'-ture: bliss ; delight, 
sen-sa'-tione : feelings. 

■e-ren'-i-ty : calmness ; quietness, 
limul-ta'-ne-ons-ly: altogether; at 
the flame time. 

spe'-ci-fles : mentions; points out. 
ver'-tic-al : upright ; pointing to- 
wards the oentre of the earth. 


GBAVXA& NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1. Learn A Noun may be the 
Complement of the Predicate ; 
therefore a Noun Sentence may 
perform the same duty, as The 
tftith lb that I am very unwell 

2. Analyse the following 

(1) Tour heartfelt wish was that 
they should not return. 

(2) Then # the fact qmst be that 
you are extremely selfish. 


(3) In men whom men condeAn as 

ill, 

I find so much of goodness 
still, 

In men whom men pronounce 
divine, 

o I find bo much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, wheA God 
has not. 
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52. A FOXIEST pN FIBE. 

lofcn Ames Audubon, the naturalist, was fyofn in 1780, and ‘from 
bis earliest years was taught to study nature. After spending many 
* years of hard toil in the woods of the New World, he published his great 
work, the ( Birds of America.* Most of his birds were painted by him- 
self in the forest while their plumage was fresh. He died in 1851. 

PAKT I. 

« 

We wore sound asleep one night, when about two hours 
before day, the snorting of our horses and lowing of our 
cattle, which were ranging in the woods, suddenly atreke 
» us. 

I took my rifle and went to the door to see what 
beast h:ul caused thc.hubbub, when I was struck by the 
gtarc of light reflected on all the trees before me, as far 
as I could see through the woods. My horses were 
leading about, snorting loudly, and the cattle ran amongst 
them in great confusion. 

On going to the back of the house I plainly heard 
the crackling made by the burning brushwood, and Baw 
the flames coining towards us in a far extended line. I 
ran to the house, told my wife to dress herself and the 
child as quickly as possible, and take llie little mdney we 
had, while 1 managed to catch ancf saddle two of the best 
horses. 

‘ ‘All this was done in a very short time, for I felt that 
every moment was precious to us. t We then mounted 
our horses and made off from the fire. My wife, ^ho»is 
an excellent rider, kept close to me, and my daughter, 
who was then a small child, I took in ‘one arm. 

When making off, I looked back and sa\g that the 
frightful blaze was close upon us, aind had already laid 
hold of the house. There was a horn attached to my 
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hunting clothes, and } blew it, to bring after US' if 
poi&ible, the reminder of my live stock, as wdl as the 
dogs. 

The cattle followed for a while, but before an hour 
had passed they all ran, as if mod, through the woods, 
and jthat was the last wc saw of thepi. The dogs, too, 
although at all other times easily managed, ran after the 
deer w*hich in great numbers sprang before us, as if fully 
asrttre of the death that was so rapidly approaching. 
We, heard blasts from the horns of our neighbours as we# 
proceeded, and knew that they were in the same unfor- 
tunate condition as we were in ourselves. 

Intention striving to the utmost to preserve our lhtis, 

I thought of a large lake some miles off, where the 
flames might possibly be checked, and we might Slid a 
place of safety. Urging my wife to whip up her horse, 
we set off at full speed, making the best way we could 
ove> the fallen trees and the heaps of brushwood, which 
lay like so many articles placed on purpose to keep up 

the terrific fires that advanced with a broad front upon 

• . 

us. • 

By this time w§ were suffering greatly from the 
"effects of the heat, and wc were afraid, that our horses 
would be overcome and drop down at any moment* A 
sing ular kind of freeze was passing over our heads, and 
tire glare of thejburning trees shone more brightly than 
the daylight. 

I was *sensible of a slight faintness, and my wife* 
looked gale.. The heat had produced such a flush in the 
chiles, facet that, when she turned towards either of us, 
our gridf ai^ anxiety were greatly increased. 
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advranc'-ed: came near. • 
anx-i'-e-ty • trouble; worry, 
at-taoh'-ed : fixed to. 
bruah'-wood : shrubs and small 
* trees. 

eon-di'-tion : state; situation, 
ex-tend'-ed : stretched out; wide 
(L. cx * out ; tendo , tcnsxm = to 
stretch). 

in-tent" : eager ; bent oft. 


live'-itoek : horses » cattle and other 
domestic animals. fc 

pre-serve' save., 
pre'-oious : of great value or worth, 
re-fleet'-ed : bent or thrown back, 
as from a mirror, 
sen'-si-ble; aware, 
sing'-u-lar : unusual, 
nn-for'-tn-nate : unhappy ; un- 
luoky. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 

1. Notice carefully x- A sentence 
often begins with the pronoun it, 
and the real subject, the noun sen - 
tentc, comes last, as :—It is certain 
that you will succeed. m 
£. It is called the temporary 
subject, and the noun sentence the 
true subject. 


AND EXERCISES. 

3. Analyse the following : — * 

(1) It is reported that the prince 
will visit the town. (2) It is* true 
that, though life is lost, honour is 
not. (3) It does not matter, what 
people think, if we strive to do our 
duty. (4) Anon mbtbought the 
wood began to move. 


53. A FOREST OK FIRE. 

PART II. 

Ten miles are soon gone over on swift horses ; bat yet, 
when we reached the borders of the lake we were quite 
exhausted, and our hearts failed us. * The heat *>f the 
smoke was insufferable, and sheets of blazing fire flew 
over us in a manner beyond belief. * 

. ‘.We reached the shore, however, coasted’tbe lake for 
a while, and got round to the sheltered side. There we 
gave up our horseB, which we never t saw again. W e 
plunged down amongst the rushes by the edge of the 
water, and laid ourselves down fiat to'await*the chance 
of escaping from being burned or devoured. The <water 
greatly refreshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. t . . 

On went the fire, rushing and crashing^thr&ugh the 
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■woods. Such a morning may we never see again ! The 
hefffvens themselves, I thought, were frightened. All 
above ns was a bright red glare, mingled with dark. 



threatening cloud* and black smoke, rolling and sweating 
away.in the flistance. 

Oor Bodies were cool enough, but our heads were 
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searching, and the child, who nqw seemed to understand 
the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. ' 

The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many 
wild beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and 
others swam across to our side and stood still. Although 
faint and weary, J managed to shoot a porcupine, and 
we all tasted its flesh. 

The night passed, I cannot tell you how. Smouldering 
fires covered the ground, and the trees stood like pnlgrs 
of fire, or fell across each other. The stifling and sick- 
ening smoke still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders 
and ashes fell thick around us. 

When morning came, everything about u» was calm ; 
but a dismal smoke still filled the air, and the smell 
seemed worse than ever. What was to become of us we 
did not know. 

My wife hugged the child to her breast and wept 
bitterly, but God had preserved us thrpugli tho worst of 
the danger, and the flames had gone past, so I thought 
it would be both ungrateful to Him and unmanly to 
despair now. • 

Hunger once more pressed upon us, but this was soon 
remedied. Several deer were standing in the water, up 
to the head, and I shot one of thfem. Some of its flesh 
was soon roasted, and after eating ^ ye felt wonderfully 
strengthened. . 

By this time the blaze of the burning forest was 
beyond our sight, although the remains of the fires of 
the flight before were still burning in many places, and 
it was dangerous to go amongst the burnt trees. 

After resting for some time, we prepare^to commence 
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our march. Taking ug the child in my arms, I led 4he 
vmf over the hot ground ; and after two weary flays and 
nights of suffering, during which we shifted in the best 
manner we could, we at last succeeded in reaching the 
woods that had been free from the fire, and soon after- 
wards we came to a bouse, where we yere kindly treated. 

Audubon. 


ooast'-ed : went round the shore. 
d%spair' : Seoome hopeless, 
de-vour'-ed : eaten up. 
dis'-m&l : horrible ; gloomy ; dork 
(Tj. dies mains ~ an evil day), 
ex-haust'-ed : worn put ; weary, 
in-suf -fer-a-ble : not to be bornn 
or endured^ 

p6rc'-u-pine t a small animal, the 
body of which is covered with 
long and sharp quills or spines. 
When attacked it rolls itself into 
a ball, the sharp spines being 


presented in every direction to 
the enemy (L. porcus, a pig, 
and spina, a thorn), 
pre -pared' : got ready, 
pre-serv'-ed : protected ; saved, 
rein'-e-died: cured, 
smoutd'-er-ing : burning without 
blazing. 

suo-ceed -ed : obtained the object 
desired. 

threat'-en-ing : alarming. • 
nn-grate'-ful ; unthankful ; dis- 
pleasing 


64. THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE 

(From * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers .’) 

• 

Aytoun ( W. £.), a Scottish poet and miscellaneous writer, was bom at 
Edinburgh in 1818. His xfiost popular work is the 1 Lays of the Scottish 
’ Cavaliers.* He died in 1865. 

Comb hither,* Evan Cameron ! 

Come % ^and beside my knee— 

I hear the river roaring down 
• Towards the wintry sea. 

There’s shouting on* the mountain side, 

There’s war within the blast — 

OB faces look upon me, 
pid forms go trooping past. 
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I hear the pibroch wailjng 
‘ Amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night t 12 

’Twas I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I've told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore, 

And how we smote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And turned the Lindsay’s pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died ! 24 

r 

A traitor sold him to his foes ; — 

0 deed of deathless shamed 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name — 

Be it upon ,the mountain’s side, 

Or yet within the glen, c 
Stand he in martial gear aioqe, 

Or backed by armed men — 

Face him, as thou would’st faee the man 
Who wronged thy sire’s renown ; 

Remember of what blood thou arty 
And strike the caitiff down ! se 
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They brought him to* the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span. 

As though they held a lion there. 

And not a* fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — . 

They drew his hands behind his back. 

And bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipped from leash. 

They cheered the common throng, 

And blew the note with yell and shout. 

And bade him pass along. 48 

It would have mode a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen Malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balfiony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and withered dames. 

And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was filled as full might be 
With black-robod Covenanting carles. 

That goodly sport to sec. oo 

• • 

But when die came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high, 

So fioble was his manly front, 

. So calm his steadfast eye ; — 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

* Aiyl each man held his breath, 
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For well they knew the hero’s soul 
' Was face to face with death.* 

And then a mournful. shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoff at him, 

Now turned aside and wept. 72 

. . . They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scottish kings were thronec 
Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, , 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun 
To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uprose the Great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 84 

' Now by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright Saint Andrew’s crosB 
That waves above us there — 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should !■— 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt you and me — , 

I have not sought in v battle field 
c A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dare 1 hope, on my dying day, 

To win the martyr’s crown ! 


M 
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‘ There is a chamber far afway 
Where sleep the goofl and bravo. 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by ifty fathers’ grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might. 

This hand hath always stri^n, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

■ Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a limb — 

And God who made shall gather them : 

I go from you to Him ! ’ • 108 

The morning dawned full darkly, 

The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The thunder crashed across the heaven. 

The fatal hour was come ; t 
Yet aye broke in, with muffled beat, 

The ’larflm of the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky, 

And Young and. old, and rich and poor 

Came forth to sec him die. 120 

Ah, God, that ghastly gibbet 1 
How dismal ’tis to see 
The ’great, tall spectral skeleton, 

.The ladder, and the tree ! 

Harlf! hark! it is the clash of arms — 

*Th? belts begin to toll — 
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He is coming ! he is coming ! — 

* God’s mercy on his soul ! 

One last long peal of thunder — 

The clouds arc cleared away, 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 132 

He is coming ! he is coming ! 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 

Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 

And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die : 

There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 

And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 

That great and goodly man ! m 

He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue, 

And in the liquid ether ■ 

The eye of God shone through : 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, ‘ 

As though the thunder slept within— 

All else was calm and still. ' * 


156 
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The grim Genov§ mifustess 
With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 

But alone he bent the knee : 

And veiled his face for Christ’s dear grace, 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And cast his cloak away : 

For he had ta’en his latest look 

Of earth, and sun, and day. 168 

A beam of light fell o’er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 

And he climbed the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heaven. 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a Stunning thunder-roll^ 

And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear«was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 

And darkness s^rept across the sky — 

The work of death was done ! iso 


eai'-tiff: a mean, wicked person, 
carle* $rude, rough fellows, 
clay'-more : , a large ^wo-handed 
sword used • formerly by the 
Highlanders. 

Oov / -e-iftuLt-0rs : the ‘Scots drew 
m a povenanttin 1688, by which 
tbey^Aedged themselves to resist 
all change* in Religion. 


gaunt': lean; pinched. 

Gen-e'-va min'-is-tera : followers 
of John Calvin, wfco resided in 
• exile for many years at Geneva, 
’lar'-um: alarum; alarm. 9 
leash : a thong of leather by which 
a dog is held, 
lev'-in : lightning. 

Loch-ab'-er : a district in the 
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Highlands to the north of Loch 
Loohy. % 

ma-lig'-nant: spiteful; bent on evil, 
mar'-tial gear: aimed ready for 
« battle. 

murk'-y : dark; gloomy, 
per'-jured: guilty of false swearing, 
pi'-brooh : a wild and irregular kind 
of musie played on the bagpipe. 
Saint Andrew: the ptfuron saint 
of Scotland. 

the Great Marquis: the Earl of 
Montrose gained several victories 
for Charlos I. oyer the Covenan- 


ters ; but he was totally defeated 
b£ Lesley at Philiphaugh, 1,645. 
the shriveiji : those who have made 
their confession to the priest. 
Warristoon : Archibald Johnston v 
an enemy to Montrose. 

Whig : a name first given in con- 
tempt to the Covenanters becatise 
they drank whig or whey. The 
name was afterwards given to 
the political party which advo- 
cated the rights of the people, 
and was opposed to the high 
claims of the court. w *' 


66. RIP VAN WINKLE’S RECOGNITION. 

• 

* Washington Irving, an American novelist and historical writer, \yas 
born in New York in 1783. While ambassador in Spain he gathered the 
material for some of the most pleasing of his works, such as 1 Tales of 
the Alhambra/ and a more important one, viz. 1 Lives and Voyages of 
Columbns and his Companions.’ Upon his return to America he spent 
the remainder of his life in literary labour, and helped, perhaps more 
than any other man, to give America a literature of her own. Among 
his other works are ' The Life of George Washington ’ and ‘ The Sketch 
Book.’ He died in 1859. r 

Bip Van Winkle, according to Irving’s story in * The Sketch Book,' 
was a great drunkard, and was driven from his home in the CatskiU 
Mountains, one night, by his wife. Wandering among the mountains 
ho fell ill with the ghosts of Hendriok Hudson ahd his crew, with whom 
he played a game of ninepins. Upon drinking the liquor which they 
offered him, however, he immediately fell irito a deep sleep which lasted 
for twenty years. The lesson below describes his return to his native 
village at the end of his long sleep. During that time the Devolution of 
1776 had taken place, and the United States had freed themselves from 
the rule of England. 

The appearance of Bip, with his long* grizzled beard, Ips 
rnBty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an aAny of 
women and children at his heels, Boon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. Tl\ey crowded <round 
him, eyeing him from head to foot with grfcat curiosity. 
The orator hustled up to him, and, drawing him partly 
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aside, inquired * on whyih side he voted.’ Bip stared* in 
vadant stupidity. . 8 

Then a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in 
sharp cocked hat,* made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his elbows as he 
passed, and, planting himself bcforq Van Winkle, with 
one arm akimbo, the other resting on his canc, his keen 
eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
swri, demanded, in an austere tone, ‘ what brought him 
to the election with a gun on his shoulder and a mob * 
at his heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot 
in the village.’ * Alas ! gentlemen,'* cried Bip, some- 
•^Jhat dismayed, ‘ I am a poor, quiet man, a native *of 
the place, and a loyal Bubject of the king — God bless 
him ! ’ 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders : ‘ A 
spy ! a spy ! Hustle him ! Away with him ! ’ 

It was with t great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded a^ain of 
the unknown culprit what he came there for and whom 
he was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merely came" there in search 
of some of Lis neighbours, who used to keep about'the 
tavern. , 

, • Well, who arp they ? Name them.’ 

h!ip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 

‘ Where’s Nicholas Yedder ? ’ • 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old*man 
tejdipg, in aSthin, piping voice : * Nicholas Vedder ! why, 
he is deafl ai|^ gone these eighteen years ! There was a 
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wooden tombstone in the cJiurcJiyard that used to tell 
all about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.’ 

, ‘ Where’s Brom Dutcher ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! he went off to the army at the beginning of 
the war. Some say he was killed and others say he 
was drowned. I , don’t know. He never came . back 
again.’ 

‘ Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? ’ 

‘He went off to the wars, too— was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.’ 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him, tob, by treat- 
ing of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand. He had no courage to 
ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
' Does anybody here know Rip Van Winkle ? ’ 

‘Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! ’ exclaimed two or three ;**oh, 
to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree.’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart cff him- 
self as ’he went up the mountain— apparently as lazy, 
and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now com- 
pletely confounded. He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another i$an. In the midst 
of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name. < 

‘I’m not myself— I’nf somebody else— that’s me 
yondter— no, that’s somebody else got into my #hofes. 1 
was myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountains, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and everything isVbanged, 
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and I’m changed, and^I edn’t tell what’s my namo»or 
who lam!’ * ‘ 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, -and tap their fingers against their 
foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about securing 
the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief; 
at the very suggestion of which the self-important man 
in the cocked hat retired as fast as he could. 

.•At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman 
pressed through the throng to get a peep at the gray-, 
bearded man. She had a chubby child in her arms, 
which, frightened at his looks, begun to cry. ‘ Hush, liip,’ 
she cried, • the old man won’t hurt you.’ The name*of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind. * What is 
your name, my good woman ? ’ asked he. 

* Judith Gardenicr.’ 

. And your father’s name ? ’ 

* Ah, poor man ; Ilip Van Winkla was his name, but 

it’s twenty years since he went away from home with his 
gun, and never ltas been heard of since. His dog came 
home without him ; but whether he shot himself, or waB 
carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was 
then but a little girl.’ •* 

Hip had but one question more to ask, but he put it 
ijith a faltering vpice - 

‘*Where’a your mother ? ’ 

* Oh, she too clied but a short time since ; she broke a * 
blood-vessel in a.fit of passion at a New England pAllar.’ 

. ybere Was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
infelligejlce.^ The honest man could contain himself no 
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longer. He caught his. daughter and her child in his 
arms. *1 am your father ! * cried he—* young Rip Van 
Winkle once, old Rip Van Winkle now ! Does nobody 
know poor Rip Van Winkle ? ’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and, 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed : 
* Sure enough ; it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself ! 
Welcome home again, old neighbour ! Why, wbegc 
. have you been these twenty long years ? * 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but n as one night. The neighbours 
stared when they heard it ; some were seen to wink a^t 
each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks ; and 
the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, when the 
alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed down 
the corners of his mouth and shook his head; upon 
which there was a general shaking of the head throughout 
the assemblage. 

Washington Irving. 


aa-sem -olage : a gathering of peo- 
ple ; a crowd. 

aus-ter'-ity: harshness; sternness. 
Gon'-gresi : (L. con » together ; and 
grafyor , gressus - to step or go) 
the American Parliament, 
ooun'-ter-part : copy ; that which 
is exaotly like another, 
fowli&g-pieoe ; a light gun for small 
shot used in shooting birds. 

« griss'-led: gray. 
r i-den'-tl-ty: state of being the same . 


or'-a-tor : a public speaker f a man 
of eloquence. 

ped'-lar : one who carries goods 
for sale from door to door, 
pre-eise': exact. * 
sig-ni'-fl-cant-ly : meaningly, 
sug-ges'-tlon: hint 
tavern politician : one who talks 
on politics *in public plaoe^such 
as taverns and inns. 9 
un-couth' : awkward or ungraceful 
in manners. * 
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56. TEBMITBS OB WHITE ANTS., 

(Adapted from Har twig's ‘ The Tropical World.') 

The termites, or white ants, as they are commonly called* 
— though they in reality belong to a totally different 
order.of insects— are spread in countless numbers over 
all the warmer regions of the earth. 

Their favourite food is wood, and so great are their 
mjiftitudes, so admirable their tools, that in a few days 
they devour the timberwork of a spacious apartment. , 
Outwardly, the beams and rafters may seem 
untouched, while their core is completely con- 
syrned, nothing being left but a thin shell. 

Scarcely any substance remains free from 
their attacks : forcing their resistless way into 
trunks, chests, and wardrobes, they will often 
devour in one night all the boots, clothes, and 
papers they may contain. 

They build clay citadels, or domes, which 

often attain a height of twelve feet, and are 

constructed with*such strength, that the tra- 
veller often ascends them to have an uninterrupted view 
of the grasey plain beyond. 

Only the under part of the mound is inhabited by 
the white ants, the upper portion serving principally as a 
defence from the .weather. In the centre, and almost on 
a lei%l with the ground, is placed the large cell where the 
queen resides, and which she is doomed never to quit again 
often haying beqn once enclosed in it, since the portals 
aooy jaroveloo narrow for her rapidly increasing bulk. 

Encoding the royal apartment extends a labyrinth 
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of* countless chambers/ in tfhich an army of attendants 
and soldiers is constantly in waiting. The space between 
these chambers and the external walls of the citadol is 
‘filled with other cells, partly destined for the eggs and 
young insects, partly for store-rooms. 

The queen increases so wonderfully in bulk, that she 
ultimately weighs as much as thirty thousand of the 
smaller insects, and attains a length of three inches, with 
a proportional width. Having reached her full si*e, 
, the queen now bogins to lay her eggs. As she docs this 
night and day for about two years, at the rate of fifty or 
sixty a minute, their total number may probably amount 
tef more than fifty millions ! « , 

In widening their buildings according to the neces- 
sities of their growing population, from the size of small 
sugar-loaves to that of domes which might be mistaken for 
the hovels of Indians or negroes, the termite workers 
display an increasing and wonderful activity, white tho 
soldiers or neuters, (which are distinguished by the enor- 
mous size of their heads, armed with long and sharp jaws) 
are no ‘less remarkable for their courage and energy. 

When anyone is bold enough to 'attack their nest, and 
make a breach in its walls, the labourers immediately 
retire, upon which a soldier makes his appearance, and 
then withdraws to give the alarm. Two or three others 
next appear, scrambling as fast as they can one after 
( another. To these succeed a large body, who rush*forth 
• with as much speed as the breach will permit, their 
numbers continually increasing during the attack. .. 

These little heroeB present an astonishing and pji the 
same time a most amusing spectacle. 1^ thhir haste 
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tlify frequently miss their hold, and tumble down the 
sides of ■the hill ; they soon, however, recover themselves, 
and being blind, bite everything they run against. If 
the attack proceeds, the bustle increases to a tenfold 
degree, and their fury is raised to its highest pitch. 

Woe to him whose hands or legs come within their 
reach, for they will* make their fanged jaws meet a); the 
very first stroke, and never quit their hold, 
even though they are pulled limb from limb. 
The courage of the bulldog is as nothing com* 
pared to the fierce obstinacy of the termite 
soldier. u 

bolbii-k. One of the worst foes of the termites is the 
ant-eater, which digs deep holes into the sides of the 
nest,* and by means of its long, flexible tongue catches 
and devours the insects by thousands. Even man is a 
great consumer of termites. They are esteemed a deli- 
cacy by the natives both in the Old and in the New World. 

In South Africa, the general way of catching them is 
to dig into the ant-hill, and when the insects come forth 
to repair the damage, to brush them quickly into a*vessel 
as the ant-eater does into liis moilth. They are then 
roasted like coffee in iron pots, over a gentle fire, and 
eateK by handfuls ! They are said to be very nutritious, 
and to resemble in taste sugared cream. 


elt'-a-dda : fortresses ; castles. a great mhny winding paqpaget. 

del'-i-oa-oy : a nice morsel. nu-tri'-tious : nourishing, 

des'-tiaed: intended; designed. ob'-iti-na-cy 5 firmness ; boldness, 
dis-ting'-uish-ed: separated; mark- * port'-als : small doors or passages. 

ed; honoured. pro-por'-tion- : suitable. • 

en'-er-gy : power; force. spa'-oious : wide; large? , 

e-nor'-mous: exceeding the usual spec'-ta-ole : sight ; •show. # • 
size; huge; vast. ul'-ti-mate-ly : in the ; at last: 

flex'-i-ble : easily bent. un-iu-ter-rupt'-ed Unbroken ; con- 

lab' -y-rinth : a building mode with tinuous. 
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• 57. THE DISMOUNTING OF LONG TOM. 

( From 1 White Lies by Charles Reads.) 

% 

Charles Beads, the ndVeliat, was born in 1814. He was educated.&t 
Oxford, where he graduated with honouis. He has long been a popular 
novelist and has also written several dramas. Among his best-known 
works are 1 Peg Woffington ,’ 1 It is Berer Too Late to Mend / 4 Hard Cash, * 
and 4 Pat Yourself in his Plaoe.' • 

Colonel Dujahdine explained at full length why he t-ould 
nelp bring a gun in the battery to silence * Long Tom,’ and 
quietly asked to be permitted to run a gun out of the 
trenches and take a shot at the offender. ‘ It is a point- 
blank distance, and I have u new .gun with which a man 
qpght to he able to hit any mark at three hundred 
yards.’ 

The commander hesitated : 4 1 cannot have the men 
exposed.’ — 4 1 engage not to lose a man except — except 
him who fires the gun. lie must take his chance.’ 

♦ Well, colonel, it must be done by volunteers. The 
men must not be ordered out on such a service as that.’ 
Colonel Dujardine bowed and retired. 

4 Volunteers to go out into the trenches !** cried 
Sergeant La Croix ih a stentorian voice, standing erect 
as a poker and swelling with importance. There were fifty 
offers in less than as many seconds. 4 Only twelve allied 
to go,’ said the sergeant ; ‘and I am one,’ added he, 
adroitly inserting himself. 

K gun was taken down, placed on a carriage, and 
posted near Death’s Alley, but out of the line of fire. 
The sjolopel himself superintended the loading o£ this 
gdp, % and, to the surprise of the men, had the shot 
weighed.firsl^ and then weighed out the powder himself. 
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c He then waited quietly a loi\g time, till the bastion 
pitched bnc of its periodical shots into Heath’s Alley ;* but 
no sooner had the shot struck, and sent the sand flying ' 
’past the two lanes of curious noses, than Colonel 
Dujardine jumped upon the gun and waved his cocked 
hat. At this preconcerted signal his battery opened fire 
on the bastion, and the battery on his right opened on 
the wall that fronted them ; and the colonel gave the 
word to run the gun out of the trenches. • •> 

t They ran it out into the cloud of smoke their own 
guns were belching forth, unseen by the enemy; but 
they had no sooner twisted it into the line of Long Tom 
than the smoke was gone, and there they were, a fair 
mark. 

* Back into the trenches all but one ! ’ roared Dujardine, 
and in they ran like rabbits. ‘ Quick ! the elevation ! ’ 
Colonel Dujardine and La Croix raised the muzzle to the 
mnrk. Hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! ping ! ping ! ping ! came* the 
bullets about then* ears. * Away with you ! ’ cried .the 
colonel, taking the linstock from him. 

Then Colonel Dujardine, fifteen yards freftn the 
trenches, in full , blazing uniform,’ showed two armies 
what one intrepid soldier can do. He kneeled down and 
adjusted his gun just as he would have done in a 
practising-ground ; he had a pot-shot, to take, and a pot- 
shot he would take. He ignored the three hundred 
muskets that were levelled at him. He looked along 
’• his gun, adjusted it, and readjusted to a hafr’s-breadth. 
The enemy’s bullets pattered over it ; and still he adjusted 
and readjusted. His men were groaning and tearing 
their hair inside at hiB danger. 
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At last it was levelled to las mind, and tlien liis move- 
ments were as quick as they had hitherto been ritow. In 
• a moment he stood erect, in the half-fencing attitude of 
a gunner and his linstock at the touch-hole. A huge 
tongue of flame, a volumo of smoke, a roar, and the iron 
thunderbolt was on its way, and the colonel walked 
haughtily but rapidly back to the trenches ; for in all 
tliiB there was no bravado. Ho was there to make a 
s\jot, not to throw a chance of life away watching the 
effect. , 

Ten thousand eyes did that for him. Both French 
and Prussians risked their lives graning out to see what 
a a colonel an full uniform was doing under fire from* a 
whole line of forts, and what would Iks his fate ; but when 
he fired the gun their curiosity left the man and followed 
the iron thunderbolt. 

For two seconds all was uncertain ; the ball was 
towelling. Tom gave a rear like a wild horse, his pro- 
truding muzzle went up sky-high, .then was seen no 
more ; and a ring of old iron and a clatter of fragments 
was heard on the top of the bastion. Long Tom was 
dismounted. * 

Oh ! the roar of laughter and triumph from one end 
'to another *of the trenches, and the clapping of ft>rty 
thousand hands, that went on for full five minutes! 
Then the Prussians— either through a burst of generous 
praife for an act so chivalrous and so brilliant, or 
because they would not be crowed over — clapped their 
ten thousand hands as loudly, and thundering, heart- 
t h rillin g sfflvo of applanse answered salvo on both sides 
of that terrible arena. 
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a-drolt'-ly : skilfully ; cleverly, 
a-fe'-na : the open space between 
the two*armies. 

baa'-tion : a kind of tower at the 
corners of a fort. 

'In-trep'-id : brave ; not alarmed or 
frightened. 

lin'-atook : a stick to hold a lighted 
match for firing a cannon, 
pe-rt-od'-ic-al : happening regu- 
larly at certain times or periods, 
pre-oon-oer'-ted: settled or agreed 
upon beforehand. 


sal'-vo : a volley. 

ste**to'-ri-an : very lond or power- 
ful, like 'the voice of Stentor, a 
herald mentioned by Homer, 
■u-per-in-tend' : (L. super ~ above, 
or over ; in - on ; tendo - to 
stretch) to look over, 
trenoh'-ei : in besieging a town the 
soldierB dig trencheB so that 
they can approach the town or 
fort under cover. 

vol-un-teer' : one who offers to do 
anything. 


WOBD-BTTILD1NO 


1. What is the Prefix in each of 
the following words and give its 
meaning in each case: — offender , 
suforintended , preconcerted , ad- 
justed, intrepid , readjusted. 

2. Make English words by join- 
ing the Latin root cedo- 1 go, I 


yield ; cessus = given up, with the 
Prefixes ac, ante , ex, inter, pro , 
and give the meanings of the words 
thus formed. * * 

B. What are the Latin Prefixes 
which mean :—fr<m under, not, 
near, within, out , beyond ? 


58. THE PITCH LAKE: TRINIDAD. 

(From Lady Brasscy's 1 In the Trades, the Tropics , and the Roaring 
Forties. 1 ) 

The nearer we approached to the lake the more pitchy 
did the'ground become. We passed through vegetation 
not unliko a patch of British fern suddenly transferred 
to a temperature of about fifty degrees above what it is 
accustomed to, and thus, as it were, * tropicalised.’ The* 
Pitch Lake itself was an extraordinary, and to my mind, 
a hideous-looking place, fully justifying its title — a lake 
of thiek pitch, vury like solid black mud, intersected by 
, channels, holes, and crevices filled with water. In one 
spot, .which was a little harder than the rest, men were 
busily employed in digging out what appeared* to be J?uge 
blocks of asphalte, which were placed on barrows and 
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the water beneath, giving them _n series of little baths 
which I* rather envied them, considering the heat of f thc 
morning. We were fortunate, however, in the fact that 
lilys sky was somewhat overcast, and that there was no 
sun visible ; otherwise the glow from this black, Stygian 


area would 
have been the 
reverse of a- 

‘/jfl were almost 

/HvjH’" ' llm overpowering, 

■|S^' troleum came 

^ '''S' '2m ^ bubbling up 

' V, a!* /i\ from ->some- 

‘ 1 where in the nether world, 

I bringing with it the most 
' volcanic smells as a kind of 

token of what was going on 
down below. So mixed was the pitch with oil and 
water, that it was easy to pick it up in one's hand' and 
knead it into a ball like bread ; and what was still more 




curious, one could defy the truth of the old adage, and 
touch pitch without being defiled. The children tp jd I 
amused ourselves by making several balls of pitch ; mid 
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ye^ our fingers remained as dean as possible. #In some 
places the condition of the black mass over which we 
were passing was almost alarming ; for if we stood i&xU 
for a moment we began to sink deeply into the mud, 
and to feel hotter and hotter, till it seemed as if we 
might all be gradually sucked into dhe of these little tar 
fountains, and remain there for the rest of our natural 
lives. 


M'-phalte ; a hard pitchy Bubetanco 
osod lor paving. 

alp'-MMtMk: a strong stiok Bhod 
-with iron used (or mountain 
climbing* 

in-ter-seor-e4 : (L. inter * between ; 


seco, sectum** to cut) out across 
or between, 
re-verse' : opposite, 
traxuhfer'-red : (L. irons *a across ; 
fero m to carry) carried across or 
ofer. 


50. BOHNS FROM JULIUS CJB0AB. 

• 

William Shakespeare (1564-1610), the greatest of English poets and 
dramatists, was bom at Stratford-on-Avon. De Quincey says of his 
writings, 4 O mighty poet, thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, bat are also like the phenomena of 
nature, like the son and the sea, the stars ami the flowers, like frost and 
snow, hailstorm and thunder, which are to oe studied with entire sub- 
mi&ion of our own faculties, and in the perfect faith in them there can 
be no too much or too Kttle, nothing ageless or inert, bat that the further 
we press in our discoveries the more we shall see proofs of design and 
^f-B Pp j gcr ting arrangement where the careless eye has seen nothing 

Scene. Brutus's tent. 

Enter Bbutus and Cassius. 

.. Qu. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this: 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 

Bdfewe l%new the man, were slighted off. 

*Brtu Von wronged yourself to write in such a ease. 
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* Ca».% In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear hie comment. 

• Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are hauch condemn’d to have an itching palm ; 10 

To sell and matt your offices for gold 
To undeservers. * 

Cos. £ an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. ' u 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cos. Chastisement ! 

, Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember: 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 20 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now t 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours ?s 
For so much trash aB may be grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. , 

QoS. Brutus, bay not me ; 

I’ll not endure it : you forget yourself, 

To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, .so 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
’ To make conditions. . 

zfrw. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

C<u. Iam. 

Bru. I say you ore not. 
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Caa. Urge me no more, I shall forget myselfr; 'as 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

' * Bra. Away, slight man ! 

Caa. Is’t possible ? 

Bru. Hear mo, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rttsh oholer ? 

Shall I be frightened when a madman stares ? 40 

Cas. 0 ye gods, ye gods 1 must I endure all this ? 

* Bril. All this ! ay, more : fret till your proud heart 
break; 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 

And make your bondmen trembly. Must I budge ? 

Must I ob&rve you? must I stand and crouch *45 
tinder your testy humour ? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 

I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 

jOaa. Is it come*to this ? so 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 

Let it appear so f make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 

I shall be glpd to learn of abler men. 

Caa. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 

I said, an elder soldier, not a better : fie 

Did I say * better ’ ? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cat. When wCeBsar lived* he durst not thus have * 
• mpved me. 

^ace, peace I you durst not so have tempted 

•• him. 
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Cas^ I durst not t ' 

Bru. No. 

Cat. What ! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 

I may do that 1 shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry fdr. 65 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

’Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you domed me : 70 

(F k or I can raise no money by vile means ; * 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 

And .drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection :) I did send 76 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied mis : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer’d Cains Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, so 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
Daqji him to pieces ! 

Cat. I denied you nqt. 

"Bru. You did. 

Cat. I did not : he was but a fool 

That brought my answer tytek. — Brutus httth rived my 
heart: 

A friend should bear his friend’B infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are7 
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Bru. I do not, till yob practise them on me. 

•Cat. You love me hot. 

» 

. Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cat. A friendly eye could never see such faults.* 

Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 01 

Cat. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Bevenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

Bpr Cassius is aweary of the world ; 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; os 

Check’d like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. 0 , I coifld weep 

4 dy spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 100 

Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be’Bt a Roman, take it forth ; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart :* 

Stfike, as thou didst at Caesar ; fos, I know, 104 

■Wien thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst Him better 
Than #ver thou jovedst Cassius. . 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you’will, it shall have ’scope ; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour, 

0 Cassius, you are yokfed with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears Are, 110 

Whb, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again. 

fiat. * * * Hath CassiuB liv’d 

T\be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

WWi grfefj and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him 5 
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JBm. When I spoke that, I rfas ill- temper’d too. lift 
Ca$, *Do you confess so much ? # Give me your hahd. 
Bm. And my heart too. 

* CJf is. 0 Brutus ! 

Bm. What’s the matter ? 

Cos. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour, which my mother gave me,. 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 122 


bay the moon: bark at the moon, 
budge: move off; stir; flinch.* 
choicer: anger. 

conned by rote : learned by heart. 
oon-tam'4-nate : stain ; Boil, 
cor-rop'-tion : bribery, 
eount'-ors: pieces of metal of no 
value used in calculating, 
drach'-ma : a silver coin, 
en-foroed' : struck sharply, 
hard hands: hands hardened by 
toil. • 

his comment : its explanation. 
The Neuter Possessive Pronoun 
its was rarely used by Shakes- 
peare. It only occurs once in 
the Bible (Levit. xxv. 5). 
hu'-mour : temper; mood, 
in-di-reo'-tion : dishonourable 

means. 

le'-gionft a body of soldiers con- 
sisting of from three to five 
thousand men. 
mart: sell as in a market. 

#ioe: small; trifling. 
m>'-ted : marked as disgraced, 
ob-terve'^ to stand in awe of. 


O-lym'-pus : a mountain in Greeoe. 
Pln'-tus : the god of walth. 
ras'-cal : worthless, 
rived: torn; split. 

■light: slender; weak, 
slight'-ed off: treated with con- 
tempt. 

straight: straightway; instantly, 
tes'-ty hu'mour : peevish temper, 
the ides of March : the 15th day 
of March. 

to have an itohing palm: for 
having a covetous desire for 
gold. 

to hedge me fc to put me* under 
restraint. 

to make conditions : to give coun- 
sel or manage affairs, 
un-de-ser'-vers : people who have 
no merit 

vaunt'-ing : boasting, 
vile trash: «a term of contempt 
for money as a mere posses-, 
sion. • # 

wasp'-ish : irritable. • 

weep my spirit^ die«of grief and 
• vexation. 
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, 60. NI&HT AND DEATH. 

{Thit is considered Vy many to be the finest Sonnet in the language.) 

Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

Thig glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

# »Batlied in the rays of the great setting fiame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within jihy beams, 0 Sun ! oi*who could find, 

•Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed,* 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? * 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

BiANfco White. 

can'-o-py: the sky. I trans-Iu'-cent : dear; shining 

HA'-per-os ; a bright star. I through. 


. W0RD-BUILDI1TG. 


1. Pick oat all the Latin Prefixes 
used in the Receding lesson and 
give their meanings. 

2. Explain the meaning of the 
following words ‘.—apparent, die • 
gpp egr, transparent, semi-trans- 


parent, apparition (laths root 
pareo - 1 appear). 

8. Point out the Latin freftzes 
with their meanings which are used 
in the words : -allocate, divert, 
purport, circuit, educe, subterfuge. 



APPENDIX. 

WORD-BUILDING-. 


LATIN PREFIXES (STANDARD VI.). 


PREFIX 

ENGLISH WORD 

LATIN ROOT 

a-, ab-, abs-,« 

avert *= to turn away from 

verto = I tnrn 

away from 

absolve *=- to loose from 

sol vo ** I loose \ 

abstract s to draw away from 

traho a I draw 

ad-, = to ; at 

adhere = to stick to 

h®ro, hmsus»I 

advert - to turn to 

stick; stuck 
verto = I turn 


a-, 

■ * 

aspire =. tee breathe to; to pant 
after 

spirj=I breathe 

ac-, 

aocede - to yield to ; to assent 

cedo = 1 go ; I 


yield 

af-, * 

affect = to do to ; to act upon 

oessufl = given up 
facio =? I make or 

do 

factns = made 



ag-, 

aggregate^ to bring to, or to- 

grex, gregis=a 

gether, as a flock 

flock w 

al-, 

allure =«to entice to 


an-, 

annex « to tie to ; to affix 

necto, nexus ® 



I tie ; tied 

ap- f 

appeals to call to 

traho a I 9r a w 

at-, 

attract « to draw to 

ambi-,« round- 

ambiguous - admitting of* two 


about; both 

meanings 


amb-, 

ambition = a going about espe- 

* 

% 

cially to solicit votes; desire 
of power 


am-* 

amputate = to out round or off 

puto si prone; I 



reckon ; I reject. 


antemeridian * before midday or 
noon 

anticipate -to tike before; to 
forestall 

anoe$tor= one that goes before ; 
a forefather 
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ENGLISH MtrOBD LAljfN R&OT 


bis-, bi-, » twioe I biscuit = bread twice baked 



circumjacent - lying round about 
circuitous = going round about 
oircumsoribe»to write around; 

to limit » 

circumspect » looking round ; 
prudent 


cisalpine a on this side the Alps, 
i.e. the Roman side 
oismontane » m this side the 
mountains 


jaoeoal Hte 
so, itum » I go 
soribo = I write 
scriptutw written 
speoioalsee; I 
look 

•pectus — seen 



com-, « together ; 

with 

oo- f 

cog-, 

col-, 

con-, 

cor-, 

commingle ~ to mix together 

t 

coeval - of the same age 
cognate born together; of the 
same family 

oollate = to bring together; to 
compare 

oonnect = to tie together 

corrode * to gnaw away 

aBVusu = age, 
natus « born 

latus ~ brought 
or carried 
necto - 1 tie 
nexus = I tied 
• 

* 

contra-, = against 

oontradict «■ to speak against 

dico = I speak 

• 

controvert = to turn against ; to 

dictus = spoken 

contro-, 

verto « I turn 

t 

> oppose 

• 

counter-, 

counterpoise » to weigh against ; 
qj on the opposite side • 


de-, « dowry a- 

^ deduce = to draw from 

duco « I lead 

way; from 

"deduct » to take from, as an 

ductus » led 

abatement 

# 


descend = to climb down 

scando - 1 climb 


dissolve » to loose asunder 
dissyllabic = of two syllables 


solve ~ I loose 


9 

disservioe = the opposite of ser- 
vice ; an injury 

dissonant a not agreeing in sound 
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f*KBF£X 

- — . ^ — _ . * 

ENGLISH WOBJ) 

LATIN BOOT 
« 

ex-, ©-, = out of ; 

from 

• 

« 

except = to take out; to exoludb 
eject = to throw out 

effaoe = to destroy the faoe; to 
rub out 

jaoio a I throw « 
j actus = thrown 

extra-, = beyond; 
on the outside 

extravagant = wandering beyond 
bounds 

extraordinary -beyond the or- 
dinary 

vagor»I wan- 
der % 

in-, = not before 
adjectives and 
words formed 
* from adjec- 
tives 

ii-, 

im-» - 

ir-, 

innooent = not hurtful 
invalid -not sound ; not strong 
invaluable » not to be valued 

ignoble =* not noble 
illegal = no# legal 
imperfect *= not perfect 
irresistible = not to be resisted 

noceo *= I hurt # < 

• 

in-, = into, or 
upon in verbs 
and words 

derived from 
verbs te 

Koto. In 

words coming 
through the 
French, in-, 
often Jakes 
the form of 
en-, or em-, 
i as, enthrone , 

| empower 

include = to shut in 
incorporate ~ to form into one 
body 

inour = to run into ; to bring on 
imminent = hanging over; im- 
pending 

« 

• 

olaudonlshut in 
corpus = a body 

ourro » I run «> 
mineo ~ I hang ^ 

I project 

• 

• 

\ "" 

; inter-,* = be- 

interjection = something thrown 

jaoio « I throw 

1 tween ; in the 

between (a word not gramttut 
ticallv oonneoted with a sen- 
tence; 

jaotus b thrown 

| midst of 

1 

* 

Ir 

i * 

interlunar « between moons (the 
time between old and new 
moon) • 

luna Bathe moon t 

• 

* .. . _| 

I intra-- « within 

intramural a within the walls, as 

murus»a wall l 

1 

of a city 

• ^ • f 

• ZjJJ 
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intro-, = within ; 
into 

introvert a to turn inwards 
introduoe = to lead in 
intromit = to send within 

verto = I turn 
duoo ® I lead 

mitto » I send 

* 

juxta-, a near 

juxtaposit ~ to place near 

pono » I place 
positus » placed 

non-, - not 

• 

nonsense *» that which Ties no 
sense 

nonpareil - a thing that has no 
equal 


• — — ■ 

ob-, =in the way 
of; against 

0C-, 

of-, 

op-, 

• 

obstruct = to put or build against 

ooour = to run against ; to happen 
offend - to strike against 
oppress - to presB against ; to 
use harshly * 

struo a I build 
struotus » built 

• 

pone-, = almost 
pen-, = 

peninsula = almost an island 
penumbra = a partial shadow 
penult » last but one 

insula a an Aland 
umbra shade 

... ,ji 

per-, = through ; 
thoroughly 

• 

pel-, 

permeate = to go through 
permanent a continuing through ; 
lasting 

perpetual = going through ; never 
ceasing • 

pellucid = thoroughly clear 

maneo - I con- 
• tinue 

luceo = I shine 

pol-, | toward 

por-i 

uollute -» to overflow ; to defile ; 
to foul 

portend** to stretch towards ; to 
indioate the future 

• 

post-, . = after ; 

1 behind 

postscript = something written 
after, or at the end i 

postdates to date after the real 
•time 

postpone » to put after ; to defer 

scribo « I write 
scriptus ^written 

• 

.pres = before 0T 
above 0 J 

*. \ i 

AA - - 

predict » to say or declare be- 
forehand 

premature = before ripe; before 
the proper time 

prevent « to come or go before; 
to hinder 

dico a t speak 
diotus a spoken • 
maturu%« ripe 

venioal come* 
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pro ter-, a be- 
yond; past 

m 

preternatural = beyond what !s 
natural 

preterit a gone by; the past 
tense 

pretermit a to send past; to 
pass by 

eo, itumal go 

mittoal send 


pro-, = instead 
of; forth; for- 
ward 

N.B.— In words . 
from the French, 
pro-, takes the 
form of pur-, or 
Jour-, as in 'pur- 
pose,' 'pourtray' 


re-, red-, -- back ; 
ajjam ***' 


retro-, = back- 
ward 


so-, sed-,*=away; 
aside; without 


semi-, » half 


sine-, » without 

sub-,«« under; 

from under ; 
, up; after 

puo-, 

BUf-, 

SUg-, • 

•up-, 

BUS-, 



pronoun a a word used instead 
of a noun 

protrude == to thrust forth 
promote » to move forward; to 
advance 


respond = t<f promise back ; to 9 

reply 

recur = to run back ; to happen curro»I run 
again 

redeem a to buy back emo a I buy 

retrograde == going backward gradior = I step 

retrospect a the act of looking specio * I see; 
back I look 

spectus a seen 9 


secede -= to go away 
segregate a to set apart from the 
Hock ; to separate ^ 

sedition == a going apart 

semitone a a half tone * 
semicircle a a half circle 


sinecure a without care ; an of- cura » care 
fice or post without work or care 


subaqueous = lying under water aqua « wgtft 
subterranean => underground terra = the earth 

subsequent « following after sequor * I foil 
suooumb » to lie down under ^ 

suffix a something fixed after % 
suggest » to carry under ; to hint 
support » to bear up 
sustain « to hold up 



depeo h<dd> • 
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■ubter-, = under ; 
secretly 

subterfuge a secret esoapo ; an 
artifice for escape or conceal- 
ment 

fugio =« I flee 

• 

a 

super-, « over ; 
above; beyond 
In words that 
came from the 
French, super-, 
tokos the form 
•of flur-fasinswr- 
prisc, surpass, 
surfeit 

superfioies = the upper face or 
surface 

superincumbent - lying Above 
supervisor ■* overlooker; over- 
seer 

facies » the face 

i 

videos I see 

supra-, = above ; 
over 

supramundane « abo ve the world 

mundus « th<? 
world 

trails-, - across ; 
beyond 

transports to car r^ across 
transfer =* „ „ 

translate « „ „ 

porto » I carry 
fervrn I cany 
latus^carAbd 

ultra-, = beyond 

ultramarine ~ beyond the sea ; a 
colour so called in reference 
to the place from which de- 
rived, or to the blue colour of 
the sea 

mare ^ the sea 

• 

• 

•Woe-, = instead 

viceroy = one in place^jf a kttg 
viscount =* French : one in place 
of a oount or an earl ; a noble- 
man next below an earl 


• of 



# -j- 


GREEK* PREFIXES (STANDARD VII.). 


PREFIX 

ENGLISH WORD 

GREEK ROOT 

amplrip s both ; 
Mmdabout 

^ _ . . 

junphibions » having double life ; 

living either in air or water 
amphitheatre « a circular or oval 
theatre enclosing an arena 

bios slife 
• 

• 

-TP- 

ana-, u-^ure 

• back. .J 

» 

■ 

anatomy ** catting up ; art of dis- 

secting 

analyse « to loosen up ; to sepa- 
rate into component parts 

. 

* 

• 


* # 
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anti-, a against; 
apposite to 

u ‘ ■■ 

antipathy « a feeling againBt 
Antarctic = opposite the Arctic 

pathos » feeling 

apo-y = off; from; 
away 

apostasy = a standing away; 

abandonment of 
apology speech to ward off at- 
taok ; a defence 

logos a speech 

cats-, « down ; 
throughout 

cataract a a rushing down ; hence 
a waterfall 

catalogue = a counting down ; a 
list 

c 

logos ^ a count - 4 
ing 

#ia-, ~ two ; 

through ; a- 
cross 

« 

& 

diameter a the measure through 

dialogue = a conversation be- 
tween two- 

diatonic = proceeding through 
tones 

metrein = to 
measure 
logos a speech 

<9 

oo-, ex-, = out 
of ; fl om 

eooentrio «* from the centre 
exodus - a going out 

hodosaa way 

en-, em-, » in ; 
on * 

endemio = in the people, i.c. pe- 
culiar to a people or district, 
m a disease 

emphasis a making clear, as 
by stress of voice 

* 

t 

epi-, -on; dur- 
ing 

epitaph a inscription or writing ( 
on a tomb 

epidemic a on a whole peopl$ 

taphos a a ^>mb 
dtmos a the people 

r \ r‘ 

f e80-y am ; into 

esoteric « inner ; private ; re- 
served for a few 

• 

eu-y a well ; good 
% 

9 

euphony - agreeable Bound f 

eulogy a a speaking well of 
euphemism •» a pleasant namefor 
a disagreeable thing 

phdnd » sound - 
logos -sp^Sm 

* <■ • 

EgBIH 

hemisphere « half • sphere 

"Si. ^ • 

K 

i , 

hyper*, * over ; 
above; beyond 

hypercritical ■* over critical 

{* • — 
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hypo-, * under 

hypothesis - something placed 
under ; a supposition 

• 

met&-, met-, = 
over ; after ; 
change 

* ■ - 

metaphor - something carried 
over ; a transference of mean- 
ing 

metamorphoses to change the 
form 

*■< 

i 

mono*, = single 

• 

> 

monograph -a writing on one 
subject 

monomania - a madness or ma- 
nia on one subject 

panacea = a heal-all; a univer- 
sal medicine 

pantheon - a templ^ to all gods 
pandemonium == a palaoo of all 
demons 

graphd = to write 

pan-, - all 

* 

3 

% 

e 

• << 

para-, par-, « be- 
side 

1 

parable =* a placing beside; a 
comparison 
parallel « side by sido 
paraphrase -a parallel speech; 
i.e . one giving the same Bense 
in words 

• 

• 

peri-, * round ; 

° about 

% 

• 

perimeter = measurement round ; 
circumference 

period = a going round; a re- 
curring interval of time 
periphrase, periphrasis « a roun fl- 
yout way of speaking. 

metrein - to < 

measure 

• 

pro-, » before 

prologue ^ something spoken be- 
fore; preface 

programme * something written 
f beforehand showing order of 
proceedings (see L. pro) 

logos 8 speech * 

graphO^ to write 

• 

■> gnher y with 

hjji 

syntax = ordering of words to- 
gether; correct arrangement 
of words • 

sympathy « feeling with another 
syllable « letters taken together 
to form one sound 

« 

• 

pathos 8 feeling 
•* 














